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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE Cinematograph Films Bill came up for second 

reading in the House of Commons on Wednesday. 

The proposals it embodies have long been under 
discussion, but they have hardly received, outside the 
industry, the attention they deserve. British film- 
producers complain that America has established a 
virtual monopoly of the industry; and that this has 
been done by mass production, combined with the prac- 
tices of “ blind booking” and ‘“‘ block booking.”’ 
** Blind beoking ”’ means undertaking to exhibit a film 
before it has been completed and shown to the trade. 
** Block booking ’? means undertaking to exhibit a 


batch of films under one contract; a practice which 
enables a big film-producing firm which has secured one 
popular film to unload with it a number of inferior films 
upon the exhibitors. The Bill now before Parliament 
prohibits blind booking, but only deals with block book- 
ing by the provision that no agreement shall be entered 
into for the exhibition of a film more than six months 
ahead. The main purpose of the Bill, however, is to 
introduce the principle of a quota of British films, which 
must be shown, under penalty, by exhibitors. The 
quota is to start at 7} per cent. of the total length of 
film shown in 1929 .and to reach its maximum of 25 per 


cent. by 1985. 
* x = 


The Bill has been severely criticized, not only by 
the Labour Party, which is somewhat handicapped as a 
champion of the private trader, but also by the Times 
and Lord Beaverbrook’s newspapers. All these critics 
have concentrated on the provisions for a quota, and 
have given their blessing to the prohibition of blind 
booking. It is doubtful, nevertheless, whether this 
prohibition will prove beneficial in practice. To reduce 
the risks of production by making sure of a market 
beforehand is the legitimate object of industrialists in 
many fields, and it is difficult to see why film producers 
should be debarred from pursuing it. That the practice 
is well established among the most reputable producers 
is shown by the fact, to which attention is drawn by a 
correspondent in the Times, that the coming film of the 
Battle of the Falkland Islands, to be produced with 
the co-operation of the British Government, ‘‘ has been 
offered to exhibitors whilst still non-existent, months 
before its possible creation.’’ It is very doubtful, more- 
over, whether blind booking can really be prevented, 
even if it is made illegal. The far more objectionable 
practice of block booking is, as we have indicated, only 
dealt with indirectly by the Bill. 

* * * 

As to the quota, the arguments in favour of the 
protection of infant industries can, of course, be applied 
for what they are worth. But the film industry is pro- 
tected already by a tariff, and a trade which can do so 
much to raise or to debase the public taste is the worst 
possible subject for restrictions of this kind. There is 
great force in the objection raised by the Trmgs, that 
the Government are “ treating the problem of films, 
which is at root a social and a moral problem, as though 
it were merely a matter of manufacture and employ- 
ment.’’ If the British producers would give us films of 
a higher artistic and social value than those poured out 
by Hollywood they would be public benefactors, and 
many people who now avoid the cinemas would support 
them. It is to be feared, however, that the compulsory 
quota will positively encourage the production of in- 
ferior films instead of doing anything to raise the stan- 
dard; while the Bill as a whole, with its licences and 
regulations, its penalties, and its elaborately futile 
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definitions of ‘‘ British’ films, will simply invite 
evasion and trickery if it passes into law. 
* * aa 

The Navy Estimates, at £58,000,000, show a reduc- 
tion of £100,000 only on last year, and any hope of 
large reductions in the future must depend largely 
on international agreement to limit not only the number 
but the size of units. Mr. Bridgeman may be con- 
gratulated on being the only First Lord of recent years 
who has definitely related naval expenditure to the 
strategical functions of the Fleet. He also stated that 
the Government have accepted President Coolidge’s 
invitation on the understanding that other nations 
shall ‘‘ consider our special difficulties in the same way 
that we shall undoubtedly respect and consider theirs.”’ 
This statement should give the French some assurance 
that their views on submarine construction and other 
matters will not again be subjected to the wild and 
irresponsible denunciations that embittered French 
opinion against the Washington Conference. The 
** special difficulties ’’ of the British Admiralty are pre- 
sumably those arising out of the One-Power Standard, 
and the Admiralty’s policy of maintaining a chain of 
bases giving the Fleet the power to operate in all the 
oceans of the world. 

* * * 


There is no intrinsic difficulty in either problem, 
other than that of obtaining the necessary money ; but 
the Admiralty’s method of solving the problems may 
create difficulties for Great Britain at an international 
conference. The One-Power Standard ought not, in 
itself, to provoke criticism ; but the Admiralty’s policy 
of fleet bases will be less easy to explain. The first step 
in the programme has been to create a base for capital 
ships at Singapore, at the extreme end of a line of 
imperial communications, where its only utility lies in 
the possible necessity of offensive operations in the 
Western Pacific. All strategic points near the ocean 
highways, where fleet bases could be set up for purely 
defensive purposes, such as West Africa, have been left 
alone. The Fleet has been given strategic mobility in 
one direction only, and the direction chosen leads to the 
gates of an old ally. If the programme of fleet bases 
which the First Lord vaguely outlined is no more than 
a complement to the Singapore project, it is not going 
to help us in a naval conference. 


* * 


With the publication of the Navy Estimates, the 
forecasts of next year’s Supply expenditure are com- 
pleted ; £420.9 million in all must be voted in Supply, 
as compared with £428.5 million in 1926-27. But as 
last year’s original Estimates stood at £417.2 million, 
the comparison is not as hopeful as it might otherwise 
seem to be. We shall not be sure, until the Budget is 
presented, what next year’s charge on the Consolidated 
Fund will amount to. But at least it is clear already 
that the taxpayer must reconcile himself as best he can 
to another “‘ hopeless dawn.’’ He was promised by 
Mr. Churchill a progressive reduction in Supply expen- 
diture of £10 million a year. The derisory ‘‘ cut ”’ of 
£100,000 on the Navy—a cut which ‘‘ must carry with 
it the possibility of a Supplementary Estimate,” apart 
altogether from Shanghai—affords, perhaps, a fairer 
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indication of the realities of the case. Nor, unfor- 
tunately, is consolation to be found in the revenue posi- 
tion. A week ago, and with only three more weeks of 
the fiscal year to run, the revenue collected was 89.7 
million short of the estimated total and 15.1 million 
below the corresponding receipts of the year 1926-27. 
In view of the mischief wrought by the coal stoppage, 
this is not a bad result, but it suggests that a substan- 
tial deficit on the current year’s financial working—£25 
million is probably within the mark—must now be 
regarded as inevitable. 
* * * 

A study of Mr. Lloyd George in Lord Beaver- 
brook’s series of “* splendid failures ’? in the SunpDay 
Express, and an article on the same theme by Mr. E. T. 
Raymond in the Eventne STANDARD, have drawn from 
the ** failure ’’ an extremely interesting apologia in an 
interview in the latter paper. The allegation of failure 
rests on the fact that Mr. Lloyd George threw away a 
unique opportunity of consolidating his political posi- 
tion in 1922, when he declined the project—at that time 
acceptable to the Tories—of fusing the two wings of 
the Coalition in a Centre Party under his leadership. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s reply contains the following 
passages :— 

‘* Politically, tactically, from the standpoint of. the 
machine and the committee-room and a career, the plan 
was most attractive—oh, I quite admit that. But I 
simply could not do it. The answer I gave to Mr. Bonar 
Law was, ‘I could never be another Chamberlain.’ 
Chamberlain was as genuine a Radical as I am, and he 
was never easy in his merger with the Conservatives. ... 
I have always thought that a great political tragedy—a 
man of his immense capacities working all those years 
against the grain of his real instincts and nature, and 
only to find in the end that it had been a union of in- 
compatibles. There if you like was a ‘ splendid failure.’ 

““No, I could not do it. ...I do not in the least 
undervalue manceuvres and tactics—they are part of the 
game, and it cannot be played without them. But there 
is such a thing as being true to oneself, and there is such 
a thing as self-respect, and I should have been false to 
my whole political being if I had tried to tread softly as 
a pseudo-Conservative instead of plugging along under 
my own colours. ... 

‘““T am at home with Radicals, and nowhere else ; 
and while, in my forty-five years of politics, I can find 
many mistakes to regret, 1922 was not one of them.”’ 

This—with its admission of the tempting attractions of 
the Centre Party project, its recognition of the place 
of ** manceuvres and tactics,’’ its insistence that there 
are limits set to such considerations, not so much by 
dogma or doctrine, as by ‘“‘ the grain of real instincts 
and nature ’’—rings true. Mr. Lloyd George’s apologia 
is one of the most convincing and agreeable pieces of 
self-revelation we have had from a leading politician in 
active life. 
* * * 

It was stated last week in the House of Lords that 
the Government has decided to accept a majority re- 
commendation of the Malcolm Committee, that the 
Ministry of Labour should assume undivided respon- 
sibility for the guidance of juveniles, on leaving school, 
into suitable employment. At present this responsi- 
bility is shared between the Ministry and the Board of 
Education—a dualism which, in spite of every willing- 
ness to co-operate on the part of all concerned, has 
inevitably led to difficulties. It is clearly desirable that 
it should end. The Government has also accepted the 
Malcolm Committee’s proposal of a National Juvenile 
Advisory Council—a proposal which may mean much or 
little; everything depends on the composition of the 
Council, on the duties allotted to it, and on the means to 
be afforded to it of giving expression to its views. The 
problem of juvenile employment is not as serious as it 


was some two years ago; but it is at all times serious’ 
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enough. The finding of jobs for boys and girls seeking 
them is the least of the difficulties involved. There is 
needed in each case the further assurance that the boy 
or girl is fit for the job offered and—what matters even 
more—that the job itself is one which a boy or girl can 
fittingly be asked to perform. If a National Council 
can devise the means of getting these questions asked, 
and of ensuring that their importance is generally 
recognized, it will bring the satisfactory answering of 
them appreciably nearer. 
*% * * 

Although the Prime Minister has not as yet made 
any statement in the House of Commons with regard 
to Equal Franchise between men and women, there is 
very little doubt but that the statement he has 
promised will announce the Government’s intention to 
introduce a Bill before the next General Election to 
provide Equal Franchise between men and women from 
the age of twenty-one. The Trmss has stated that the 
special Committee of the Cabinet set up to consider the 
question has decided against any fancy form of fran- 
chise, such as giving the vote to all women over thirty, 
or fixing the minimum voting age for both sexes at 
twenty-five, and has come down in support of normal 
adult suffrage. At the Deputation of Women’s Organi- 
zations received by the Prime Minister last week, his 
attitude though non-committal was distinctly friendly. 
It is indeed difficult to see how the Government could 
avoid carrying out its specific pledges with regard to 
equal political rights between men and women. More- 
over, the time h&ving arrived when it is clear that the 
adoption of the principle cannot be long delayed, it is 
not surprising that the Government should wish to have 
this to its credit before going to the country. As far 
as we can see the only danger to the extension would 
appear to lie in an unexpectedly early General Election, 
before there has been time for legislation to reach the 
Statute Book. No doubt some attempt will be made 
by a certain proportion of the Government back 
benchers, who are alarmed by the prospect of a mon- 
strous regiment of women voters, to obstruct, but it is 
unlikely that their opposition will be effective at this 
stage. 

* * * 

The Chinese armies continue to mass around Nan- 
king; the pourparlers between the Northern and 
Southern leaders have been driven, for the moment, 
underground; the split between the Cantonese ex- 
tremists and the more moderate elements headed by 
Chiang Kai-shek is openly developing. Prophecy would 
be very rash; but Chang Tso-lin’s latest proclamation 
was certainly not issued for nothing, and we may yet 
see a new and interesting resetting of the board. Mean- 
while, more interest attaches to Baron Shidehara’s 
definite pronouncement that while Japan is willing to 
revise all existing treaties, she does not consider that 
the Chinese situation is sufficiently settled to justify a 
departure from a waiting policy, and that the Japanese 
Government have no immediate intention either of re- 
turning their concessions, or taking any special steps 
for their defence. The reasons for Japan’s extremely 
cautious policy are fairly clear. It is of the first im- 
portance to Japan that there shall be no suspicion in 
America of her attempting to play a lone hand in China, 
and failing a general agreement between the Powers, 
her obvious interest lies in following the policy of the 
British Memorandum at a safe distance, and waiting on 
events. : 

* * * 

The meeting of the Council of the League of 
Nations, ‘which has just come to an end, was notable, 
not so much for what was done, as for the manner of the 

doing. The two controversial questions that came up 
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for settlement—the railway police force in the Saar, and 
the minority schools in Poland—were neither of them, 
in themselves, of the first importance; but they were 
questions on which strong feelings were roused, and 
might easily have led to an awkward deadlock. A full 
account of the Saar discussions is given elsewhere in. 
this issue. The outstanding feature of the incident is. 
that an agreement was reached by means of public: 
discussion, after private negotiations had failed. Herr: 
Stresemann and M. Briand both displayed an excellent 
temper and sincere desire for agreement. Credit is par-. 
ticularly due to Herr Stresemann. Juridically, he had 
the best of the argument; but he showed a truly con-- 
ciliatory disposition and made wise concessions. The 
incident undoubtedly creates a favourable atmosphere: 
for discussion of the German demand for evacuation of 
the Rhineland, which is likely to be put forward before: 
the next meeting of the Council. 
* * * 

The point at issue with regard to the Silesian 
schools was the right of parents whose children actually 
speak little or no German to enter them for the schools 
established for the benefit of the German minorities. 
It was settled on the basis of sending out a Swiss educa- 
tional expert to decide which of the children could 
fairly be regarded as belonging to the German minori- 
ties. Here, too, the amicable settlement of a thorny 
question may have far-reaching results. In conversa- 
tions at Geneva, Herr Stresemann and M. Zaleski have 
agreed on proposals for a commercial treaty to end the 
economic deadlock between Poland and Germany which 
has lasted since the treaty of Versailles. The settle- 
ment of the Silesian question should assist the progress 
of that important step towards the economic recovery 
of Central Europe. Apart from these incidents, it is 
an important event that the German Foreign Minister 
should have presided, with universal approbation, over 
a meeting of the Council, and shown himself a master of 
Leagye methods and procedure. His conduct of affairs 
has unquestionably impressed the French, and there 
are, fortunately, signs that it has been appreciated even 
by the Nationalists in his own country. 

* * * 


Deportations for nonconformity with the Fascist 


Government seem to be in full swing in Italy. Over 


two hundred persons are said to be already confined to 
the Liparian Islands in the Tyrrhenean Sea. Their sen- 
tences run up to five years. Two specially bad cases 


have lately happened in the German-speaking district of 


South Tyrol, which passed to Italy under the Peace 
Treaty. Dr. Noldin, a well-known lawyer of Salurn, a 
small town south of Bozen, was taken one night from 


his home, brought in chains to Trent, and from there to. 


the Sicilian Islands without being allowed to see his 
family again. His crime was that he helped to provide 
private instruction in German to some children of 
Salurn. 
ordinary court of justice in Trent and formally 
acquitted, but the Fascist party court was not satisfied 
with this verdict and sentenced him for five years’ de- 
portation in a secret session, without allowing him to 
appear before his judges. A few days later a school- 


master from Tramin, a village in the neighbourhood, | 


was also taken from his home and told that he had 
been sentenced for the same period of deportation 
for the same crime. Some people hoped that the 
creation of the new province of Bozen, which meant 


separation of the larger part of the German-speaking - 
district from the rule of Trent, was meant as a means of © 


pacification in the annexed territory. Salurn and 
Tramin, with the whole of the German-speaking district 
south of Bozen have, however, remained under Trent, 


For this he had already been tried before the . 


and there personal vexation seems to go on as formerly. . 
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THE POOR LAW QUESTION 


N a Cabinet which is largely composed of a mixture 
[ amiable incoherence and cynical indifference, Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain stands out as a Minister of 
tenacious ideas, with a purpose and a plan. With 
commendable courage he has set himself to grapple with 
the forbidding and long-neglected problems of the 
machinery of the poor law and of the relations of central 
and local finance. It is well over a year since he 
announced his intentions—under the first head, to 
abolish the Boards of Guardians and to transfer most 
of their functions to the County Councils and the 
County Borough Councils ; under the second, to substi- 
tute a system of “‘ block ”’ grants from the National 
Exchequer for the miscellaneous percentage grants 
which now obtain. Opposition to such proposals was, 
of course, inevitable, and was speedily forthcoming. 
The Guardians are not easily abolished. The percen- 
tage grant is a cherished principle with many ; and the 
motive of reducing the charge on the State Exchequer 
was apparent in the substitution of block grants. On 
the whole, however, it seemed reasonable to expect 
that Mr. Chamberlain would succeed in carrying his 
scheme. The spectre of ‘* Poplarism ” was a powerful 
reinforcement—and one calculated to impress Conserva- 
tive opinion—to the old arguments for abolishing the 
Guardians. The question of the poor law had, indeed, 
reached such a degree of urgency that it had become 
almost as difficult to leave it alone as to take it in hand. 
The Government, with its general record of domestic 
futility, might be expected to welcome the chance of 
making a showing of constructive energy. And Mr. 
Chamberlain, as we have said, is a pertinacious man. 
But the omens are less favourable to-day. Opposi- 
tion has stiffened during the past year, and has en- 
trenched itself strongly within the Tory Party. The 
poor law measure was to have been one of the chief 
legislative items of the present session. The Cabinet 
decided to hold it over till next year; and Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s evident chagrin shows that more than a formal 
significance attaches to this decision. Meanwhile, the 
opposition is showing increased activity. The Conser- 
vative agricultural M.P.s are up in arms; while 
the London Municipal Society, which, as the TimEs puts 
it, ‘* though not, strictly speaking, a part of the party 
machine, nevertheless carries on its work in the same 
buildings as the Conservative Central Office and is in 
the closest touch with it,’’ has come out with a hostile 
manifesto which, by a perhaps pardonable confusion, 
was at first mistaken by some newspapers for a state- 
ment of Government policy. 

Despite Mr. Chamberlain’s pertinacity, it is thus 
becoming increasingly doubtful whether he will suc- 
ceed in harvesting his measure. Is this to be regretted ? 
Are the principles on which Mr. Chamberlain is anxious 
to proceed really sound ones in the light of the new 
economic conditions which have grown up since the 
war ? 

The whole perspective of the issue of the abolition 
of the Guardians has been transformed by the rise of 
** Poplarism ’”’ and the remarkable concentration in 
certain industrial areas of unemployment and distress. 
In pre-war days, the general issue was what it still is in 
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the rural districts—in favour of allocating the poor law 
to the County Councils, the advantages of the unifica- 
tion of health services and general co-ordination ; 
against, the loss of the services of many public-spirited 
persons, especially public-spirited women, who are more 
likely to stand and to secure election as Guardians than 
to find a place on the sub-committee of a County 
Council. But the issue cannot be decided by such con- 
siderations to-day. 

Two essentially new facts now dominate the 
problem: (1) Many poor law unions in mining, ship- 
building and other “ black *’ areas have been carrying 
for years an immense burden of unemployment; and 
this, despite the system of Unemployment Insurance, 
entails inevitably a heavy expenditure on poor relief. 
In such areas, high rates, operating as a serious check to 
the recovery of the depressed industries and as a deter- 
rent to new enterprise, are universal; and many of the 
Boards of Guardians have incurred in addition large 
debts which prejudice the future outlook. This con- 
stitutes a problem of first-rate importance. It has 
arisen primarly from economic difficulties, and it would 
exist and would require to be dealt with even if all the 
Boards of Guardians concerned had carried out their 
duties in the most frugal and responsible spirit. 

(2) In fact, however, many Boards of Guardians, 
in precisely the most depressed areas, have been 
animated by a very different spirit. The significance of 
Poplar, West Ham, and Chester-le-Street is unmistak- 
able. While ‘‘ keep down the rates ” may still be the 
most effective local election cry over the greater part 
of the country, the position ‘is entirely different in a 
solid working-class district suffering from depression 
and unemployment. Here victory in the Guardians’ 
elections will go to those who are prepared to deal out 
poor relief with the most lavish hands. Thus a process 
is at work by which middle-class Boards give place 
to Labour Boards, Labour Boards become steadily more 
** Red ”’ in complexion, and the administration of poor 
relief becomes steadily more lavish and more irrespon- 
sible. In some Unions the very idea of responsible 
administration has given place to the idea of using the 
Boards of Guardians as an instrument of extremist, 
more or less Communist, propaganda. The conscien- 
tious Relieving Officer, with his duties to the Ministry 
of Health, is placed in an intolerable position ; while the 
Ministry finds it an impossible task to restrain the 
profligate Boards or even to keep them within their 
legal bounds. 

To check such abuses Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
sought last year an emergency remedy ; and the Boards 
of Guardians (Default) Act was passed, empowering 
the Minister to relieve offending Boards of their duties. 
But manifestly this is no solution of the problem. The 
Minister may apply his Default Orders to the more 
glaring cases, such as West Ham and Chester-le-Street ; 
but the suggestion of the London Municipal Society that 
he should supersede some «'xty-four Boards, including 
(such is the discrimination of these Tory propagandists) 
Manchester and Leeds, is clearly not practical politics. 
Yet, if nothing is done, the trouble seems more likely 
to increase than to diminish. Clearly the situation is 
one which calls, and calls urgently, for comprehensive 
reform ; and equally clearly, in our judgment, it must 
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be an essential feature of that reform that the elected 
Boards of Guardians should disappear. 

But, while post-war developments have increased 
the urgency of the problem, they have also cast doubts 
on the scheme of reform which Mr. Chamberlain has 
espoused. His scheme must be judged primarily by the 
test of whether it would provide an adequate remedy 
for the two pressing evils: (1) the excessive burden of 
rates in depressed areas, and (2) profligate administra- 
tion. Mr. Chamberlain would doubtless urge that the 
County area or the County Borough area is usually 
much larger than the Poor Law Union area; that there- 
fore the burden of poor relief would be spread somewhat 
more widely, and the risk of irresponsible ‘* Red ”’ 
majorities somewhat reduced. Under both heads, there- 
fore, he can claim in general terms that his scheme 
would be some improvement on the present system. 
But he must show more than that, if he is to justify so 
ambitious and so far-reaching a measure. He must 
show that the improvement resulting from his scheme 
will be substantial, and adequate to the needs of the 
situation. Can he show this? Let us test the matter 
by the three extreme cases which have moved him to 
Default Orders. The West Ham Council is of precisely 
the same political complexion as the West Ham 
Guardians whom he has deposed. There is not the 
smallest reason to expect that the former body would 
pursue a less profligate policy than the latter. And as 
for the spreading of the burden, the West Ham Union 
comprises a number of comparatively well-to-do Essex 
residents who are outside the municipal area, so that the 
change would actually intensify the concentration of 
heavy rates on a low rateable value. Chester-le-Street 
is in Durham, where a Labour majority already 
dominates the County Council. And Durham, as a 
whole, is a ** black ” area, carrying an excessive burden 
of poor relief. Bedwelly is in Monmouthshire, where the 
same two propositions apply. 

These instances are not, we believe, exceptional. 
The marked diversities of economic fortune which con- 
front us to-day are not in the main diversities between 
one poor law union and another in the same county ; 
they are essentially diversities between one large region 
and another; and the substitution of the County area 
for the Union area will do comparatively little to 
spread the poor law burden. The sharply contrasting 
complexions of local elected bodies are, again, essen- 
tially a regional phenomenon. Mr. Chamberlain, after 
abolishing the Guardians, would be likely to find in 
many cases that, on the score of poor law profligacy, 
the new Council was but the old Board writ large. There 
is, indeed, a real danger that our last state might be 
worse than our first, that the issue of lavish poor relief 
might become the leading issue in Council elections, 
and that the sort of demoralization which some Boards 
of Guardians have exhibited might infect the whole con- 
duct of local government. 

The moral, in our judgment, is irresistible. The 
whole principle of local autonomy is becoming unwork- 
able as the basis of poor law administration. The State 
itself must take over the work of outdoor relief and 
administer it on a frankly bureaucratic basis, while 
seeking as far as possible, through local advisory com- 
mittees, to retain the services of local knowledge and 
public spirit which the Guardians now enlist. Only so 
can we secure, in face of the ominously deepening 
cleavage between the social ideas dominant in one area 
and those dominant in another, the indiSpensable 
measure of uniformity in the scale and system of relief. 
Only so can we deal satisfactorily with the problem 
of high rates in the depressed areas, and offer to industry 
generally the prospect of material relief from that most 
vicious of all our taxes. 
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GERMANY AT GENEVA 


ROBABLY not many people outside Geneva realize 

how critical in the larger sense was the debate in which 

the League of Nations Council unexpectedly engaged 
for something like five hours a week ago. It was, indeed, 
the manner rather than the fact of the discussion that was 
unexpected. Everyone knew that certain important ques- 
tions regarding conditions in the Saar were on the Council 
agenda. Everyone knew that, in accordance with habitual 
practice, they would be adjourned till one of the later 
meetings of the session in the hope that, as so often happens, 
the difficulties might in the interval have been smoothed 
away in private conversations. Everyone knew by the 
morning of the closing day that no agreement whatever 
had been reached, and everyone expected that there would 
be provided, on the first occasion when the Council was 
presided over by its German member, the unfortunate 
spectacle of a failure of unanimity and the casting of a 
vote which would leave the Germans in a certain minority. 

Such a dénouement would have been the more un- 
happy in that Dr. Stresemann, the German Foreign 
Minister, had shown himself a conspicuous success as Chair- 
man, throughout the Council Meeting, combining complete 
efficiency with a welcome and rather unlooked-for strain 
of geniality and humour. But on a question like the Saar 
Dr. Stresemann had to be as much a German as M. Briand 
must be a Frenchman, 

For some years, neutrally minded opinion at Geneva 
and elsewhere has been doing its utmost to get the French 
troops of occupation out of the Saar territory and so to 
change the personnel of the Commission as to dispose of 
the allegation that France, in case of need, can always 
count on a majority of three to two. The latter question, 
like all such personal matters, came before the Council in 
a private meeting, and it was settled none too satisfac- 
torily by a tacit understanding that M. Lambert, the Bel- 
gian Member of the Francophile trio on the Commission of 
five, should be replaced a year hence by a genuine neutral. 

The troops were another matter altogether. In regard 
to that, the Governing Commission, after repeated attempts 
to reconcile opposing views both within its own bosom and 
as between itself and the French interests on the Council, 
had brought in a recommendation the essence of which 
was that the present French garrison of about three 
thousand men should be withdrawn from the Saar; and 
the defence of railway communications through the Saar, 
which means in fact communications between France and 
her Army of Occupation in the Rhineland, be provided for 
by the constitution of a Railway Defence Force ‘* the com- 
position of which could be international and for the furnish- 
ing of which the Governing Commission will enter into nego- 
tiations with the Occupying Powers in the Rhineland.”’ The 
size of the force was fixed at eight hundred men, its mem- 
bers were to be distinguished by a special badge, and its 
sole duty would be to secure the protection of transit and 
transport over the Saar railways. 

These proposals, having been laid before the Council 
by the rapporteur, Signor Scialoja, with no recommendation 
one way or another regarding them, Dr. Stresemann pro- 
ceeded to put the German view in a singularly reasonable 
and at the same time forcible speech. Contending that the 
Commission’s plan went completely outside the Treaty of 
Versailles, which contemplated only a local gendarmerie 
for purposes of preserving order, and that French communi- 
cations could take at least three alternative routes, he 
offered nevertheless to accept the proposals subject to five 
conditions, the fixing of an early date for the withdrawal 
of all French troops, limitation of the proposed Defence 
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Force to a few hundred men, agreement that its composi- 
tion should be international and not merely inter-Allied, 
that it should be of a non-military character, and that it 
should never be used in relation to the population except 
under quite abnormal circumstances. In reply to that, 
M. Briand achieved the apparently impossible. No one 
could have believed that conditions so essentially reason- 
able could be rejected. M. Briand demonstrated that they 
could. Point by point he turned them down, entrenching 
himself behind the authority of the Commission, on which 
he apparently set such store that its proposals must be 
accepted without a line of emendation or restriction by the 
Council. 

The difference between French and German points of 
view seemed almost as wide as ever after Stresemann’s 
effective rejoinder, but at least the two Foreign Ministers, 
while each had a certain position to take before the public of 
his country, were manifestly working for agreement, if it 
could be achieved without an excess of national sacrifice. 
It fell to Sir Austen Chamberlain, in the capacity not 
merely of honest broker, but of architect or co-architect of 
Locarno, to invoke the spirit of the historic agreement 
which, after all, had brought Dr. Stresemann to Geneva. 
Placing on Briand’s words an interpretation which, though 
it was perhaps a little forced, the French Foreign Minister 
did not repudiate, Sir Austen claimed that on two points 
out of four (in reality out of five) Germany had already 
got some sort of satisfaction. ‘“‘ Is it worth while,” he 
asked, ‘* to produce an appearance of disagreement when 
in fact concord prevails? ’’ Concord can always prevail 
if one side gives way all along the line. The question still 
remained whether a compromise acceptable both at Paris 
and Berlin could be framed. M. Vandervelde took his turn 
in exhortation, and Signor Scialoja, whose legal mind is, 
fortunately, as capable of discerning points of contact as in 
raising juristic queries, suggested that the number of eight 
hundred might be regarded as a maximum susceptible of 
reduction. Stresemann, at this point, after some four hours’ 
debate, had finally to take a decision which might be poli- 
tically critical to himself. Could he afford to go back to 
Berlin with the limited concessions he had secured? They 
were three in number. He could get the French troops 
out of the Saar within three months; he could get the 
eight hundred treated as a maximum ; he could get a clear 
undertaking that the force would never be used under 
ordinary circumstances for keeping order. What he had 
not secured was that it should be non-military in character, 
or that it should be international, a proposal resisted by 
M. Briand on the practical ground that the only way to 
constitute it quickly was to take contingents from the 
British, French and Belgian troops already in the Rhineland. 
With notable courage, and rendering to the League of 
Nations a service the extent of which can hardly be exag- 
gerated, the German Foreign Minister declared that if 
these undertakings were written into the Report, he would 
aecept it. Briand, having, the cynical might suggest, 
gained two essentials and conceded three non-essentials, 
responded with unaffected cordiality. The Council 
adjourned for a few minutes to enable the rapporteur to 
incorporate the new conditions in the Report, and it was 
then adopted without a dissentient voice. 

What that settlement means can only be appreciated 
by those who know the part the Saar has played in the 
history of the League and in the politics of France and 
Germany. Never before had there been a German at Geneva 
to fight for German interests, and his advent might well 
have brought not peace but a sword. From the merely 
dramatic point of view, last Saturday’s debate was in its 
way unique, for all the cut-and-thrust of international 
argumerit, concealed at Locarno and elsewhere behind a 
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decent curtain, was staged at Geneva without pre-arrange- 
ment, without restriction and with no certainty of what the 
end would be, before the Press of some twenty nations. For 
the first time since the Treaty of Versailles was signed, it 
has been possible for a French and a German Foreign 
Minister, each gravely embarrassed by the Parliament and 
the public he has left behind, to fight hard and fight openly 
and in the end agree. A constituent, undoubtedly, in the 
accord thus reached was the intervention of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and the silent influence of the rest of the four- 
teen members of the Council, who, not interested directly 
in the merits of the controversy, stood naturally for the 
principles of co-operation on which the League of Nations is 
based. The League itself has gained markedly in authority 
by the events of the closing day of its March Council, and 
for that it is indebted in no small degree to the Foreign 
Minister of Germany. 


NAVAL DISARMAMENT 


N December, 1924, the United States Congress passed 

an Act by which it authorized the building of eight 

cruisers of 10,000 tors—the maximum tonnage allowed 
for auxiliary craft by the Washington Treaty. Construc- 
tion was to begin not later than June 80th, 1927. The Act, 
however, contained an important proviso. The President 
was empowered, in his discretion, to suspend the execution 
of the whole or any part of the programme, in the event 
of an international conference for the limitation of naval 
armaments. 

At the end of 1926 two of the eight cruisers were being 
built and money had been voted for building three more, 
though their actual construction had not begun. As regards 
the rest of the programme, Congress was informed in a 
Presidential message of December 8th, 1926, that :— 

‘No provision is made in the Estimates for com- 
mencing the construction of the remaining three of the 
eight light cruisers which the Act of December 18th, 1924, 
authorizes to be undertaken prior to July ist, 1927. This 
country is now engaged in negotiations to broaden our 
existing Treaties with the Great Powers which deal with 
the elimination of competition in naval armaments. I 
feel that it would be unfortunate at this time to com- 
mence the construction of these three cruisers. Rather 
do I recommend the enactment of legislation which will 
extend the time for beginning their construction.”’ 

It so happened that on the day on which this message 
was issued, the House Committee on Naval Affairs examined 
Rear-Admiral Jones, the head of the American Naval Dele- 
gation attached to the Preparatory Commission for the 
Geneva Disarmament Conference. The Chairman pointedly 
drew attention to the fact that, as he stated, “ in 1928 
Great Britain will have fifty-seven of these cruisers, Japan 
will have twenty-eight, and America twenty-four.”? Admiral 
Jones was reserved in his comments, but he had no hesita- 
tion in committing himself to the view that ‘ if, when a 
conference on reduction and limitation is held, the United 
States has carried out a naval programme in the classes of 
ships not limited by the Washington Conference, the United 
States will be in a better position in going before such a 
conference.”? Accordingly, his advice was that the building 
of the three remaining cruisers should be pressed forward 
without delay. 

At the beginning of January, the House of Represen- 
tatives proceeded to debate the Naval Estimates, The 
debates are worth studying as an important part of th 
background to President Coolidge’s message and meme 
randum of February 10th. The Chairman of the Nav 
Affairs Committee, Mr. Butler, intervened explosively at 
early stage :— 
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‘* Tell us how many ships Great Britain will have in 
1931 rated as 10,000, 8,000, and 7,500 cruisers. How many 
guns will she have on them, and how many torpedo-tubes 
—how many 21-inch torpedo-tubes? My friend, tell the 
House the facts. Did you tell them that in 1931 Great 
Britain will have 431 torpedo-tubes to our 134? ”’ 

These remarks were addressed to Mr. French, the Chair- 
man of the Naval Appropriations Committee, who had 
opened the debate in a speech defending the President’s 
policy and denying that there was ‘* a mad race in cruiser 
building on the part of Great Britain and Japan.’’ Mr. 
Britten observed that *‘ Japan and England, just about as 
soon as the ink on the Washington Treaty was dry, started 
to do what Europeans and Old World diplomats always do— 
to evade the thing they have just agreed to.”? Mr. Miller 
pointed out that “‘ in 1981 the rativ in this type of vessels, 
the most dangerous that sail the seas, will be 54: 25:15 
—sad commentary on the 5: 5: 8 ratio of naval strength.” 
The three speeches just quoted are all the more interesting 
in view of the fact that the speakers were in each ‘case 
Republicans in revolt against a Republican President. 
Voices, and influential voices, were raised on the other side. 
Mention has already been made of the pacific and level- 
headed speech of the Chairman of the Naval Appropriations 
Committee. The turning-point of the debate was the speech 
of another prominent member, Mr. Burton, who is a familiar 
figure at Geneva :— 

‘*T do not think,’ he said, ‘‘ that it is quite fair to 
compare our condition with that of Great Britain. . I can 
very readily conceive that she needs a larger Navy, and 
I do not object to her building a larger number of cruisers 
than we have. I have always regarded war between the 
United States and Great Britain as out of the question. 

. . A proposition of this kind to increase our Navy at 
this time is sure to grate upon that spirit which looks 
towards peace.”’ 

It was this speech, according to the WasuHineTon Post, 
which robbed the Big Navy Group of what looked like a 
certain victory. In the division which followed the Presi- 
dent’s policy was endorsed, though only by 183 votes to 
161, more than sixty Republican insurgents voting with 
the minority. 

But this was not the end of the story. The decision of 
the House was promptly reversed by the Senate, which in- 
sisted on making an appropriation for the three new 
cruisers in flat defiance of a further message from the Presi- 
dent. On February 24th the House gave way. By a 
majority of 208 to 172 it voted for the immediate completion 
of the cruiser-programme, though by agreement between 
the two Houses, the appropriation for the three new ships 
was reduced to the nominal sum of $450,000. It will be 
remembered that it was in the interval between the two 
debates in the House of Representatives that President 
Coolidge issued his invitation to a Five-Power Naval Con- 
ference. These debates and their outcome need not be taken 
too tragically. Full allowance must be made for the cross- 
currents of domestic politics. Nevertheless, the final 
decision of Congress is a significant gesture which at least 
shows the way the wind is blowing. 

There is no reason to interpret the Coolidge message 
and memorandum as implying that the American Govern- 
ment has lost interest in the General Disarmament Confer- 
ence or in the work of the Preparatory Commission. In 
asking Congress, on January 7th, for a further grant for 
the expenses of the American Delegation, President Coolidge 
expressly stated that ‘* I believe we should continue to give 
our full co-operation to the work of the Preparatory Com- 
mission, with a view “» bringing about a final Conference.” 
In a letter dated Feb.uary 18th, several days after the 
Coolidge proposals were issued, the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Kellogg, told the Chairman of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs that the Preparatory Commission and its 
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sub-Commissions had done valuable work in clearing the 
ground, and that it was essential for Congress to authorize 
continued American co-operation. Nevertheless, the 
obvious implication of the Coolidge memorandum is that, 
so far at least as naval armaments are concerned, the 
American Gc “ernment seriously doubts whether the larger 
Conference will produce practical results, or will, in any 
case, produce them soon enough to forestall the development 
of a dangerous competition between the leading naval 
Powers, and more especially between the United States 
and Great Britain. 

That these doubts are not entirely fanciful will hardly 
be denied by anyone who has studied the report which has 
been received by the Preparatory Commission from the 
naval and military experts who formed Sub-Commission A. 
The report discloses at the outset a fundamental difference 
of opinion on the interdependence of armaments. France, 
Italy, and a number of other Continental Powers join in 
declaring that “‘ the military, naval and air effort, the total 
effort of a country, the power it is able to exert in war time, 
and the armaments and preparations in peace time on which 
this power depends must be evaluated and considered as a 
whole.”? They insist, therefore, that ‘‘ any disarmament 
convention which failed to limit simultaneously the land, 
sea and air armaments would be inequitable for many coun- 
tries.” To this view Great Britain and the United States 
are firmly opposed. They contend, on the contrary, that 
** the ultimate success of any effort towards the reduction 
and limitation of armaments lies along the line of isolating 
from the general problem as many concrete problems as 
possible, and the joint consideration of land, naval and air 
armaments would tend to render more difficult definite 
achievement along any one line.”? In dealing with naval 
armaments, the same groups are divided by an equally 
irreconcilable difference of opinion. Great Britain and the 
United States, together with Japan, refuse to entertain 
any Qther principle than that of the limitation of naval 
armaments by classes of ships, as opposed to limitation by 
total tonnage. They explain that they “‘ attach great im- 
portance to the publicity of the naval intentions of each 
country ; it is only by such means that uncertainty can be 
removed.’? The Continental Group, on the other hand, 
insists on limitation by total tonnage. On this point a par- 
ticularly firm stand is taken by the French delegation, which 
argues that ‘* the more classes subject to independent limi- 
tation are created, the more the position of the country 
which heads each class is strengthened.”’ 

‘* The weaker navies, which are in the majority, have 
considered the method of limitation by total tonnage as 
the only one corresponding to their own defensive in- 
terests. ... It is for the Preparatory Commission to 
decide whether a limitation of naval armaments should 
meet the requirements of the weaker and more numerous 
navies or those of the few navies which have all-powerful 
fighting units at their disposal.” 

France objects to any limitation of the calibre of torpedoes, 
and is particularly emphatic in her contention that, within 
the limits of a total tonnage allotment, the weaker navies 
should have full liberty of action in the matter of sub- 
marines, since ** the submarine is far more a defensive than 
an offensive weapon.”’ Finally, France and Italy are at one 
in rejecting the idea of a naval holiday, based as in the 
Washington Treaty, on the maintenance of the status quo. 
In this respect, they declare, the Washington Treaty “‘ has 
created a precedent, the regrettable effect of which has been 
to engender a fear that a future conference might follow the 
same example.” 

Other points of difference between the two opposing 
groups might be added, but enough has been said to show 
that, so far as naval armaments are concerned, the report 
of Sub-Commission A does not hold out much hope of an 
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early and comprehensive agreement. The last word is not 
with the experts, but with the statesmen. It is still permis- 
sible to hope that the Preparatory Commission will find 
means of reconciling the conflicting views of its naval 
advisers. If its members really mean business, it is at least 
conceivable that they may succeed where the experts have 
failed. All that can at present be said is that, to judge 
from the Sub-Commission’s report, the task is one which 
will severeiy test their ingenuity and their gcodwill. 


LEONARD STEIN. 


AT ST. STEPHEN’S 
“ THE RULER OF THE KING’S NAVEE” 


(By Our PaRLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT.) 


HE Budget has been fixed for Monday, April 11th. 
' This, I think, is one of the very few times within 
living memory in which the resolution on which the 
Finance Bill is founded has been submitted to the House 
before Easter. No one quite knows why the change has 
been made. Mr. Baldwin offers the specious plea that 
the sooner the taxpayers are put out of their misery, the 
better for their peace of mind. Other rumours suggest that 
the hurrying on of the Finance Bill indicates some dark 
intention of a coup d’état of a Dissolution. Personally, 
I am inclined to think that the most obvious explanation 
is the true one, despite the fact that in the House of Com- 
mons the obvious is always regarded as a method of con- 
cealment. I think the early date of the Budget has been 
fixed in order to shovel through the Budget as quickly as 
possible; that the Budget will be shovelled through as 
quickly as possible; most of the extraordinarily limited 
programme of the King’s Speech will be dropped or post- 
poned until next Session; and that a Government which 
has proved its incapacity to legislate and an Opposition 
which has proved its incapacity to oppose will be content 
to retire in July, or at latest early August, from the Palace 
of Westminster, to some regions where the wicked cease 
from troubling and the weary are at rest. 

It is quite obvious that until the finance scheme of 
this year is introduced Parliament is dead, and will con- 
tinue to be dead, unless some smashing force from outside, 
such as a free fight at Shanghai, galvanizes it into life 
again. Debates pass into wrangles concerning Army, Navy 
and Air; conducted in half-empty houses by aged military 
men. Mr. Ponsonby’s pleasant suggestion that we should 
practically scrap our Air Force altogether, and thus leave 
the British Empire open to subjugation by any fourth-rate 
Power which cares to loot or harpoon this mass of helpless 
blubber, will not be debated until after these lines are 
written, Coming from the late Labour Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, it is anticipated with interest, as a 
further evidence of the chaos into which the Parliamentary 
Labour Party has fallen. And there is a loudly expressed 
desire that Lord Thomson, the late Labour Minister for 
Air, should take part in the discussion. 

Meantime, as always before the Finance Bill is intro- 
duced, kites are being flown by the Government with a 
view to seeing how various taxation propositions are re- 
ceived by members. Although Budget secrets are now, as 
always, completely inviolate (to the infinite credit of those 
who know and could make fortunes from that knowledge), 
almost every member will buttonhole almost every other 
member in friendly fashion, quite irrespective of party, to 
tell him, in complete confidence, what is going to happen. 
The new sinking fund is going to be raided to make up 
for the deficit caused by the coal strike; and this despite 
the publication of the Colwyn report demanding that it 
shall be substantially increased. The betting tax, which 
has proved a failure, is to be readjusted by a raid on the 
street bookmaker. Revenue is to be raised from an in- 


crease in tobacco duties; through which, by some mysteri- 
ous process which no previous Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has ever contrived, indirect taxation will fall entirely on 
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the profits of the middlemen companies without in any 
way raising the price of the commodity to the consumer, 
For a hundred years, Chancellors of the Exchequer have 
been looking for so pleasant a process, and looking in vain, 
The one change practicable—the reimposition of the super- 
tax at the old rate, is universally dismissed as being incon- 
gruous with Mr. Churchill’s desire to lead the super-tax- 
paying party. He has made no progress in more than two 
years towards that leadership, and it is held that such an 
impost would put an extinguisher upon all future possi- 
bilities. 

It is probable that he will be able to juggle through this 
year, as any Chancellor can juggle through one year by 
an adjustment of times and dates in the curious system 
that regards as sacred March 81st and April 4th. But 
next year, owing to an amazingly disastrous alteration of 
the income tax from the Treasury point of view, the income 
tax will be calculated on the profits, largely minus in 
character, of the one year in which the coal strike operated. 
And if this be not altered, one can only, in the old phrase, 
commend whoever is Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1928 
to the uncovenanted mercies of Almighty God. 

Meanwhile, we do not so much debate as complete 
irrelevant and unreported talk concerning fighting expendi- 
ture. On Monday, the Naval Estimates were introduced 
by Mr. Bridgeman, in a speech which some of the House 
might have regarded as an insult were it not that a majority 
of the attenuated audience fortunately possessed a sense 
of humour. I have heard perhaps a dozen of these Naval 
Estimates presented to the House of Commons; and the 
experience makes sad contrasts between the days of the 
present and the days of the past. In former times this 
was almost the greatest day of the Parliamentary Session. 
Members came down before eight in the morning to secure 
places. Visitors struggled for tickets in the galleries up- 
stairs. I remember the debate when Mr. McKenna had 
fought and beaten Mr. Winston Churchill’s demand for 
the cutting down of the Navy, from which welled forth the 
cry, ‘* We want eight; and we won’t wait.”? I remember 
Mr. Churchill’s frequent oratorical outbursts in demanding 
increased naval armament in speeches which had already 
been dispatched to every capital in Europe before they 
were delivered in the House of Commons. I remember 
a speaker’s eloquent announcement that the country- 
men of Goethe and Schiller would never fight the country- 
men of Milton and Shakespeare; received with rapturous 
applause by those who had small knowledge of the works 
of the latter and none of the works of the former authors. 
Mr. Bridgeman, converted by some astonishing vicissitudes 
of fortune into First Lord of the British Admiralty, un- 
folded an estimate of fifty-eight millions extorted from the 
taxpayer ; with the German fleet sunk deep in Scapa Flow; 
as if he was propounding to a Shropshire rural council a 
scheme for improved drainage or water supply. It is 
always difficult to estimate whether this universally 
popular man is really half-witted or only clever enough to 
pretend to be half-witted. He is of Eton, and Trinity, and 
a Shropshire squire, which would seem to justify the first 
hypothesis. But on the other hand, he is a classical scholar 
of Trinity, which gives colour to the latter. He read out 
from typewritten manuscript, obviously prepared by a clever 
private secretary, stuff which even reduced the formidable 
figures, which alone remained on the Opposition bench, of 
Mr. Ammon and a fellow Under-Secretary, to a state of 
hypnotic despair. The purpose of the British Navy, the 
utility of this gigantic expenditure, the meaning of it in 
relation to the British Empire and the world; the dis- 
cussion whether and why we should spend this money in 
the present condition of that world’s armaments, were all 
carefully avoided. Instead we had little quips; congratu- 
lations to the House on the surprise they must have had 
‘* when they saw how low my estimates were ”’; the por- 
tentous announcement that instead of four motor launches 
‘* we propose to lay down two minesweepers ”’; the expres- 
sion of a David-and-Jonathan affection for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer : ** We plighted our troths either to other 
and we have most faithfully observed our youthful vows 
ever since ’?; a most pleasant “‘ ragging ’? of Mr. Lloyd 
George, unhappily absent: ‘* one cannot live within two 
or three miles of the Welsh border as I do without inherit- 
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ing some natural instincts of caution and self-preservation 
from one’s ancestors ”’; a description of “‘ urgent neces- 
saries,”’ additional accommodation at Holt and Heath 
factory; at Portsmouth, the replacement of wooden plat- 
forms by concrete; and a new boathouse at Chatham. 
** Anyone who has seen the old boathouse,’’ cried Mr. 
Bridgeman defiantly, ‘* will realize that it is absolutely 
necessary to begin that at once.”’ 

The fun reached its climax when Mr. Bridgeman, in 
the best attitude of a family physician, announced that the 
House is very sorry to hear that the Duchess of York is 
suffering from even a slight indisposition; that he could 
not help feeling some slight satisfaction that it was on 
shore and not on the ship; ‘* that when she does return to 
the ‘ Renown ’” that is the best recuperative treatment she 
can have ”’! 

The greatest cheer I ever heard in the House was when 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman invited Mr. Arthur Balfour 
to * cease this fooling.’? Ridet et moruit was a famous 
comment of Juvenal. ‘* It laughs and it dies.”” No one 
invited Mr. Bridgeman to cease this ‘‘ fooling.’? In fact 
the ‘* fooling ”? continued throughout the whole debate. 
Some speakers attacked a discreetly absent Winston 
Churchill on his recent rhetoric on the world crisis. The 
dockyard members demanded more work for the Govern- 
ment dockyards; in the hope that they might be reported 
in their local papers. Lady Astor announced that she was 
sorry that Italy and France had “ kept out,’? and pro- 
ceeded to the statement that “I am glad to note 
that in these countries women have not got the vote.” 
Further enlargement on this theme was sharply cut short 
by the Deputy Chairman. Commander Hilton Young 
brought a touch of reality into the discussion by his 
announcement that there are “‘ thirty-two more charwomen 
at the Admiralty than before the war.”? ‘* Why? ” he 
asked defiantly, and, like jesting Pilate, did not wait for an 
answer ; although in gracious confession he admitted that 
if this meant a great increase in the standard of cleanliness 
at the Admiralty, he would not complain. 

So the bedraggled debate continued to its end. There 
was no effort to discuss policy. There was no effort to 
discuss large ideals of disarmament, There was no effort 
to examine, except in wordy warfare between rival 
admirals, whether the money was being spent to the best 


advantage. There was no effort to invite the country to 
understand for what purpose and against what 
ultimate danger this vast sum of money’ was 


being spent at all. Never have I felt more complete 
despair, yet not unmingled with humour, at the result of 
the Parliamentary election of 1924; a futile Government 
confronting a more futile opposition. ‘* It is to us,’ said 
Carlyle, * not a sorrowful prognostic that the day of that 
class of politician does in all ways draw towards its close.”? 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


HERE is one thing among many which our Conser- 

vative extremists have in common with their ‘* oppo- 

site number,’’ the Bolshevists of Moscow. Both sets 
of politicians suffer from a Suspicion complex. In the 
House of Commons a few days ago some of the extremer 
Tories enjoyed a fearful pleasure in exposing the Com- 
munist scheme to corrupt British childhood by means of 
the Red Sunday Schools. Moscow, it seems, is busy form- 
ing revolutionary “‘ cells ”? among our school children, and 
corrupting their candid minds with atheism, blasphemy, 
sedition, and everything else that is improper. I have seen 
the little Socialist Sunday scholars crammed into Labour 
Council dust-carts and waving their red flags and singing 
their Labour hymns on May Day. Union Jacks and ‘* God 
Save the King ”? would have served the same purpose of 
expressing an innocent joy in the outing. We are quite 
safe; propaganda, whether respectable or not, will always 
receive the neglect of boredom from the normal child. 
Meanwhile, in Moscow, the leading Bolshevists indulge in 
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an unbridled orgy of suspicion at the expense of the poor 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, who is really too simple-minded 
to be capable of Machiavellism of the Continental type. It 
is no use anyone telling them that we are far too busy with 
our blameless effort to keep the peace of the world to go 
in for these intricate and subtle schemes of “ encircling 
diplomacy,” ‘* anti-Russian blocs,”’ and all the other night- 
mares which feverish Communists create out of the depths 
of their subconscious. The truth is too simple for these 
clever people ever to believe it. 
* * * 

Mr. Rosslyn Mitchell, the latest Labour member who 
has dared to defy the pressure of Trade-Union opinion and 
to think for himself, is an able and eloquent man. The 
course of the dispute will be followed with great interest, 
for a big principle is involved. Is a Member of Parliament 
responsible to his constituents for his acts and words; or 
is he an automaton whose strings are pulled by the party 
to which he belongs? There are signs recently that Labour 
members of character and individuality are becoming 
restive under the intolerant orthodoxy of the party bosses. 
Mr. Mitchell roused the anger of the building unions by his 
approval of steel houses. The quarrel was patched up with 
the Paisley Labour Party, but the Executive of the Scottish 
Labour Party demanded an unconditional surrender. Mr. 
Mitchell, true to the Liberal tradition in which he was bred, 
refuses to answer for himself to anybody but his con- 
stituents. If he presists, another candidate will be put up 
in Paisley. The same prospect threatens another indepen- 
dent Labour member, Mr. Frank Rose, the Member for 
Aberdeen. The situation is becoming intolerable, as the 
persecuting intolerance of political trade unionism grows 
more marked. It will be a bad thing for Labour if the 
party in Parliament becomes a pack of well-drilled nonen- 
tities like the old Irish Parliamentary Party. If this kind 
of thing becomes stereotyped, the party will lose some of 
its ablest men. The exodus has in fact already begun. 

* * * 

If the Cinema Bill is going to lessen the flood of 
American vulgarity I do not think one’s theoretical objec- 
tion to interferences with trade ought to stand in the way 
of approval. Everyone agrees that the nauseous stupidity 
of the common imported film has increased, is increasing, 
and ought to be diminished. The weak point in the scheme 
seems to be that there is no guarantee that the British 
substitute will be any better. Surely one more safeguard 
is needed. If we are to shelter the budding British industry 
into life by a form of Protection, there ought to be some 
security as to quality as well as quantity. The reply that 
this would involve setting up a censorship of an art does 
not convince me, partly because I stubbornly refuse to 
regard the Cinema as an art at all, and partly because the 
commercial interests behind the whole business are not at 
all likely to bother about a cultural excellence. It is sig- 
nificant that nothing whatever is done by the Bill to 
encourage educational and scientific films, which are, in 
my opinion, the films that are most satisfactory and attrac- 
tive. It is not commercially worth while. Even the 
Americans do not export them, hence there is no demand 
for Protection. I hope the Government will be compelled 
by Parliamentary pressure to set up some authoritative and 
non-commercial body to enforce a reasonably high standard 
in the quota films. The German Government compels 
their exhibitors to show a percentage of educational films, 
but then the Germans have a foolish weakness for education. 

* * * 

We shall all follow with interest the fortunes of Lord 
Beaverbrook’s invasion of the North. This is no mere com- 
mercial enterprise. Lord Beaverbrook does not expect, nor 
indeed desire, to make any money out of it. We know this, 
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because he tells us so himself in one of those quiet adver- 
tisements, which (on the same authority) are to cost alto- 
gether £25,000, or rather more than the Government spends 
on advertising the British Industries Fair. ‘‘ The News- 
paper does not aim primarily at the making of money.” 
The shareholders of the Datry Express share the spirit of 
the chief. They “‘ desire first of all to serve the public.” 
There has been nothing like these confessions (by adver- 
tisement) of Lord Beaverbrook since Northcliffe relinquished 
the more than royal robes of the Newspaper Kingship. 
Lord Beaverbrook has inherited the garment, and he looks 
well in it, though it is perhaps a trifle large. As I say, it 
will be interesting to see whether Manchester rises to this 
idealistic lead. The Damy Express, of all newspapers, is 
the one most thoroughly soaked in the peculiar mentality of 
London. Manchester also is a place with a peculiar way 
of looking at things, and it is curiously unlike London’s 
way. It would be insulting to Lord Beaverbrook to sug- 
gest that he has overlooked a little thing like that in 
planning his “‘ bold and colossal effort.’’ 
* ” * 


I only once saw Queen Victoria. It was in her last 
days, and all I remember is a glimpse of a little bunched-up 
figure in black, bowing mechanically in her open carriage 
as she passed through some town. Her tired old eyes were 
seeing nothing. She seemed to be shrinking away into the 
shelter of sad memories from the warm noisy life around 
her. I have been reading the bundle of letters from the 
companion of her prime, Lady Augusta Stanley, which her 
nephew, the Dean of Windsor, has unearthed and printed. 
They reveal the young Queen expanding in the full glow of 
her pride as mother and wife ; an ardent, expansive creature, 
all simplicity and sentiment. The autocracy of her nature 
was still latent under the soft, disguising happiness of those 
years before the calamity of the Prince’s death. One can 
detect the light, fairy-like quality which the insight of Mr. 
Lytton Strachey revealed to us. One has the impression 
of a household abounding in a profusion of affection, and 
curiously isolated from the world of affairs. One feels the 
atmosphere was so wholesome as to be a little cloying. The 
popular adoration of the young Queen was shared by those 
who shared her life; it was genuine, extravagant as it 
appears to the irony of this sophisticated age. The ladies 
at Windsor had their human prejudices; for instance, they 
rather tartly disapproved of the French, and Lady Augusta 
has a delicious comment on Mr. Gladstone. ‘“‘ He is a 
thought too systematic.’”’ I suppose he had been addressing 
the Queen as a public meeting! 

+ * * 


The excellent note which Mr. Thomas Hardy has 
written to help the appeal for the Preservation of Old Cot- 
tages is the only bit of prose which he has published for 
about a generation. For all those years his has been a 
lonely voice speaking to the world, as the spirit moved him, 
in verse. This little essay is characteristic in its unadorned 
appropriateness, Mr. Hardy was trained as an architect, 
and he writes as one familiar with the niceties of materials 
and construction. He tells us exactly how the mud-and- 
thatch cottages of Dorset were built, and why they last so 
well and are so serviceable, and, above all, why it is better 
to preserve them than to destroy them for the sake of 
erecting boxes of brick and slate. These few unaffected 
pages could only be the work of a master. Mr. Hardy is 
faithful to his life-long interest in saving old buildings from 
destruction or ruinous restoration. I remember that many 
years ago he took a very active part in one of the crusades 
against some threatened restoration of a great church— 
Peterborough Cathedral, I think—and used his architect’s 
knowledge in the cause with great effect. The booklet in 
which Mr. Baldwin’s delightfully phrased appeal is printed 
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with Mr. Hardy’s “‘ note ”? contains photographs of many 

beautiful old cottages, natural outgrowths of the English 

localities, most of which have been ruthlessly pulled down. 
* * * 


The appetite for ‘‘ Society Gossip,”” both in the news- 
papers and bound within the covers of expensive books, 
seems to be inexhaustible. It is significant that one of the 
popular papers that can only spare space from advertise- 
ments for what it considers to be really important, has 
recently started a column of snippets about “‘ Society ” 
people, every paragraph of which glitters with titles. In 
the decorous old days this kind of thing was done with a 
certain restraint in the solid journals. Tittle-tattle about 
the aristocracy is, I suppose, the homage that the suburbs 
pay to the mysterious unknown. It is, I think, nauseous 
to find the sacred cause of education prostituted in this 
way. The paper I have already mentioned published an 
account of a famous girls’ school the other day, from which 
one would imagine it was a sort of Turveydrop Academy. 
‘* Nearly every well-known débutante of recent years,”’ says 
the paper, “‘ seems to have passed through its classrooms, 
and worn the plain blue serge suits,”? &c. A list of titled 
pupils is given. The school list shows ‘* an extraordinarily 
high percentage of pupils who have since married despite 
the supposed shortage of young men since the war,” and 
we read a highly elegant list of Christian names worn by 
these favoured damsels, Thackeray alone could deal with 
this. 


* * * 


Before the daffodil dares :— 

I read with excitement about the golfer in Lancashire 
who, with a long brassy shot, “ killed a swallow on the 
wing.”? The unfortunate bird had ‘‘ just risen from the 
grass.”’ I can only say the ‘‘ swallow ” deserved its fate 
for the eccentricity which impelled it to visit Lancashire 
some two months before its time. Nor has enough been 
made of the revolutionary behaviour of this swallow in 
upsetting all one’s knowledge of its habits by “‘ rising from 


the grass.” 
* ” ” 


As a quarry for jokes Hansard is, I contend, somewhat 
neglected. Some of its best jokes never get into the papers. 
Looking through the report of the air debate of a few 
nights ago I found its tragic tissue enlivened by the follow- 
ing: Commander Kenworthy was asking the Government 
to supply gas masks to the whole population south of the 
Tweed, for, as he truly argued, it is the civilians who will 
need them more than the soldiers in the next war. The 
report continues : * I have got mine. I have the one I had 
during the war ad 

‘* Hon. Memsers : Put it on! 

‘¢ ComMANDER Kenwortuy : It would be quite useless 
for the kind of gas we get here.” 





Kappa. 


ON ADVERTISING BOOKS 


(In our issue of February 26th, we published an article, 
‘‘ Books and the Public,’ with the idea of opening a dis- 
cussion on the various problems of the Book Industry. Mr. 
Keynes contributed to the discussion last week, and we hope 
to put before our readers in succeeding issues the views of 
representative publishers, booksellers, and others.—Ep., 
NarTIOn. | 


UBLISHERS advertise for two purposes, in order to 
Pix their books and in order to please their authors. 
The latter purpose is by no means negligible. Most 
authors are completely ignorant of the science and art 
of publishing, and very many of them believe that the whole 
of it consists in indiscriminate advertising in newspapers. 
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How often has one not heard an author say : “‘ My book 
did very badly, but then Messrs. X.Y.Z. did not give it a 
chance; they hardly advertised it at all.?? It never crosses 
his mind that if Messrs. X.Y.Z, had spent another £100 
in advertising, they probably would not have sold an addi- 
tional fifty copies (value £12 10s.). So, publishers, being 
often weak and kindly men, and sometimes desiring to 
placate unreasonable authors, spend considerable sums in 
advertising books, upon the sales of which, they are only 
too well aware, such advertising will have no effect what- 
ever. 

The more experience a man has of bookselling, the less 
certain does he become—if he is an intelligent man—of his 
knowledge of the effect of advertising. The book industry 
is organized in such a way that the publisher practically 
never sells direct to the consumer, and it is therefore im- 
possible for him to ‘‘ key ” an advertisement and very 
difficult to detect the proportion of an increase in sales 
which is due to, say, three reviews and three advertise- 
ments which appeared in the previous week. 

My own belief is that books are, in general, not a com- 
modity which, like patent medicines, cigarettes, or mustard, 
the consumer buys or can be induced to buy by the skill 
of the advertiser alone. Most people read a book because 
it has been personally recommended to them, or because 
they have read a previous book by the author, or because 
they have read a review of it. The most successful and 
scientific advertising of books is that which seeks to stimu- 
late or actualize the potential sale to people who might 
read it for these reasons. Advertising pays best, therefore, 
in the case of a “ popular ” book where the potential 
demand is very large and the mere sight of the title and 
author’s name will cause hundreds of people to say: “I 
must read that new book of Jones’s.”? But outside the 
princely circle of the best-sellers, there is a moment in the 
life of very many books when skilful advertising can be 
immensely effective. It is the moment when, perhaps, there 
have been six or seven favourable reviews and a certain 
number of people are going about saying : “‘ Have you read 
that book by John Smith? ” That is the moment when 
it is possible to turn all the potential readers, who have 
seen a review or heard the question, into actual readers, 
who, in turn, will say: ‘‘ Have you read that book by 
John Smith? ” It is this kind of advertising which may 
convert a successful novel into a best-seller, or a really good 
book, which is selling about twenty or thirty copies a week, 
into a moderate success. 

The result is that it always pays to advertise a book 
by an already popular author or a book which is already 
selling well or sometimes a book which is just beginning to 
sell. But in 999 cases out of a thousand it does not pay to 
advertise a book which is not selling well or of which the 
potential demand is small. This, like so many other things 
in the book-producing industry, tells against the book of 
real literary or scientific or philosophic merit for which, 
even in the best case, there must be a small public. The 
maximum potential sale of such a book is often well under 
one thousand copies. An expenditure of £50 on advertising 
is equivalent to nearly two shillings per copy in the sale 
price of the book, if eight hundred copies are sold. An 
expenditure of £50 on advertising might conceivably in 
some cases raise the sales from, let us say, five hundred to 
eight hundred. In the majority of cases, the publisher will 
stand to lose less by not advertising the book, putting two 
shillings on the price, and being content with the smaller 
sale than by aiming at the larger sales and spending £50 
on advertising. Here, as so often, circumstances conspire 
to make the safest method of publishing this kind of book 
that which entails small sales, high prices, and the minimum 
outlay. 
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This is, I think, to-day the real problem of the book- 
producing industry. Anyone can sell a best-seller. The 
real difficulty is to sell sufficient numbers of a good book, 
which cannot be even a moderately good seller, to make it 
possible to keep the price down. Advertising, as things are, 
does not help much, for its cost is too high, being naturally 
fixed more or less in relation to what the popular and not 
the serious book can economically pay. A book of which 
the potential sale is small cannot be advertised in the daily 
papers or other papers with a very large circulation, unless 
the price of the book is materially raised to cover the cost 
of advertising. A single advertisement of a book in such 
papers, occupying three inches of space, will cost from £9 
to £18, according to the paper selected. It follows that the 
advertising of serious books can only be done with any 
effectiveness if the publisher exercises great discrimination, 
patience, and imagination. He has very little money to 
play with, and he may often, if he watches for the psycho- 
logical moment, reach more potential readers by spending a 
few pounds in the papers of smaller circulation than he 
would by spending much larger sums indiscriminately in 
more popular papers. But even so, the problem of increas- 
ing the sale and, thereby, reducing the price of serious 
books remains. The problem is partly caused by the per- 
nicious habit of not buying books. Advertising might, 
perhaps, do something towards solving it, if it were 
directed to getting people to buy more books generally, 
rather than to buy a particular book. For there is a vicious 
circle which can only be broken if people will break them- 
selves of the habit of not buying books. Certainly, if 
people will acquire the habit of buying serious books, the 
price of serious books will go down—which will benefit 
those who buy them, those who publish them, and those 
who write them. 

Lreonarp Woo -r. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
BOOKS AND THE PUBLIC 


Sir,—The discussion which you have opened on ‘‘ Books 
and the Public” is one of first-rate importance, and one 
which has been deplorably neglected by us all. I know of 
nothing outside of religion that is of such vital concern to 
the nation. 

Will you allow me space to put two or three considera- 
tions before your readers, which have been suggested by 
Mr. Keynes’s article? 

Speaking about the general condition of the book trade, 
Mr. Keynes shows how profoundly unsatisfactory it is, and 
then goes on to say, ‘‘ The fault lies, first and foremost, with 
the public.” This is certainly true in the sense that the 
public are not much interested in things intellectual, and 
have not taken advantage of the available opportunities to 
improve themselves. But is there not a sense in which the 
booksellers and especially the publishers are chiefly to blame? 
Publishing is a noble activity, but it is also a business. When 
other trades find business poor they do not look to the public 
(who are their customers) to put it right—no, they blame 
themselves, and lay plans to increase their business by doing 
something on a big scale. 

It is just here that the publishers are fundamentally 
wrong in their attitude. They look upon their work too much 
from the professional point of view. They have never con- 
sidered salesmanship seriously—in fact they have a prejudice 
against it, and have hardly any idea of the dignity, wealth 
of content (including as it does the development of per- 
sonality), and thoroughness that is in it, as it has been 
developed in other branches of trade. 

If such a condition obtaived in most of the other big 
trades, that trade would ¢ .uat Mr. Keynes has done, viz., 
prepare an analysis of tne situation ; but they would prob- 
ably come to a very different conclusion. They would say 
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something like this: ‘‘ We see quite clearly that if a sale of 
nine thousand could be reached, we could cut our price in 
half. Therefore, we are going to aim at a sale of nine 
thousand, and take such measures as will insure that we 
secure it. It may be that nine thousand cannot be obtained 
on the average book, but we shall aim at that, and if we do 
not reach it we shall do fairly well with six thousand, or 
even four thousand.’’ That is the way other business men 
have to plan and work, and publishing will never be the 
success it might be till publishers and booksellers adopt this 
attitude, and are prepared to pay for carrying it out. The 
publishers know quite well what the remedy is—a collective 
scheme of advertising, backed up by the whole-hearted inten- 
tion and enthusiasm of the entire trade—publishers and book- 
sellers alike. They profess not to believe in it, but they 
know in their hearts that their objection is pure bunkum, 
and that they have never seriously addressed themselves to 
the initial sacrifice which it involves. 

The idea behind this remedy is based upon the laws that 
govern the working of the human mind which act inevitably, 
independent of any particular trade concerned. If the pub- 
lishers pay for a scheme that will form the taste for reading 
and thinking among the people, and put that scheme into 
operation, no power on earth can hinder it from producing 
the desired effect—Yours, &c., 

R. McKean Cant. 

National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W.1. 

March 12th, 1927. 


S1r,—May I endorse Mr. Keynes’s view that the present 
deplorable state of book-buying is due to the public? 

Only yesterday I was asked by a normal, well-educated 
Englishman what was the use of a book when one had read 
it? If one wished to pass a little time, why not join Mudie’s 
Library and save untold money? He was convinced of the 
profound logic and economic sense of his argument, and 
seemed surprised and even shocked when I suggested that 
there might be peculiar people who liked to waste time by 
reading books more than once. 

Whilst opinions such as these are held by otherwise in- 
telligent and cultivated people, I do not see how the present 
apathy is to be overcome. 

Regarding ‘‘ Booklover’s ”’ letter in the current issue. Is 
it not slightly inconsistent that a person who uses that 
soubriquet should blame the publisher for faulty advertising 
methods simply because he does not subscribe to a literary 
journal? In that case, why is he writing to THe NaTion?— 
Yours, &c., 

NasBoTH MOSELEY. 

19, Queen’s Gate Terrace, S.W.7. 

March 1ith, 1927. 


LIBRARIES AND BOOK P ICES 


Sir,—Will you permit an old Book-Trade New Yorker to 
offer congratulations and perhaps a single suggestion on 
your discussion of the prices of books? Your details of cost 
of publication will, I hope, edify many. As an occasional 
buyer of books, retired long ago when prices were much 
lower, I confess to a wish that many more books might be 
owned by the Public, but a breakdown in systematic rates 
would be disastrous to the trade. I remember well, on 
graduating at Yale in 1875, and going to Henry Holt, the 
first trade meeting I attended discussed the irregularities 
and losses through miscellaneous discounts. For twenty 
years the struggle for net figures went on, and when I left 
the distinguished house of Charles Scribner’s Sons, my good- 
bye was accompanied with the comforting assurance “ our 
discounts and terms are in better shape than ever before.” 
It would not be to the real benefit of book-buyers, least of all 
to educational buyers, should confusion in prices return. 

In one direction, however, the case for change is very 
desirable. Whereas fifty years ago, libraries were few and 
far between, they now number thousands, many of which 
annually spend large sums - ~ new books, often taking many 
copies of the same book on.. first appearance. A com- 
parison of books sold to retailers and libraries would be 
interesting and helpful. That the refusal of publishers (their 
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penalizing of retailers and jobbers who revolt) to make any 
concession from net to libraries seems to me ill-advised. The 
case for special terms to libraries is very strong. 

With the hope that the few new books of lasting worth 
which appear may find more purchasers,—Yours, &c., 


C. Forrest CUTTER. 


‘““ The Channings,’’ St. Luke’s Road, Torquay. 
March 14th, 1927. 


MIDDLE-CLASS EXPENDITURE 


Sir,—** Peter Ibbetson "’ is largely right in his remarks 
in your issue of the 5th inst., and many readers, like myself, 
will be able to confirm him as to the attitude still prevalent 
in many middle-class households as to book-buying. 

He is, however, not quite correct on one point. In some 
households, where there is a large outlay upon holidays 
(whether British or foreign) and dress, there is still a miser- 
liness in outlay upon entertainment—using that term in its 
wide sense. If a member of the family patronize a place of 
entertainment even once a week, he is at once written down 
as thriftless, and little distinction is made whether the enter- 
tainment be a Greek drama, a Shaw play, a farce, or a revue. 
The crowning infamy is, however, going to, say, ‘‘ St. Joan,” 
twice. ‘‘ Haven’t you seen it before? ’’ he will be asked.— 
Yours, &c., 


PLAYGOER. 


THE FROCKS AND THE BRASS HATS 


Sir,—In your issue of March 5th, Mr. Keynes seems to 
accept Mr. Churchill’s condemnation of the General Staffs 
during the war. As one whose bias is certainly more poli- 
tical than military, but who had the good fortune to be in 
personal touch with some of the best military minds during 
the war, the writer would like to put the case for the soldiers, 
who, as Mr. Churchill says, are too often inarticulate. But 
to be inarticulate is not in itself a sign of inefficiency. The 
best artists, thinkers, and men of action are alike often so. 
The politician, trained to translate the motions of his brain 
rapidly into speech, reaches conclusions quickly through the 
intellect, but often overreaches himself by the very brilliancy 
of his efforts and overlooks essential factors. He naturally 
scorns the man whose very habit of ruminating long and 
deeply over his work (‘‘ he thinks terribly deep and sort of 
underground ”’ was once said to me of Haig by one of his 
subordinates) has led to an inhibition of the powers of 
expression. 

Instinct is a way of arriving at the truth through some 
avenue apart from the conscious mind, and those trained in 
any profession, art, or science know that their best work 
often ‘‘ does itself ’’ after a period of hard thinking. Again, 
is not imagination, constructive imagination, a power of 
visualizing events through the ‘‘ inward eye,”’ of seeing 
ahead, down to the smallest detail; and is not this power so 
nearly akin to instinct as to be almost synonymous?— 
Yours, &c., 


r. Ge we 


TROLLOPE AND THE COLONIES 


Sm,—Mr. Sadleir, in his recent ‘‘ Commentary” on 
Trollope, found space for an excellent study of mid-Victorian 
society. Possibly he did not consider any references to the 
novelist’s ideas on colonies and the new Imperialism of the 
seventies as essential to his picture. But I could have wished 
that he had mentioned Trollope’s attitude to these matters 
(in connection, for instance, with the accounts of the travels 
to the West Indies and so on), if only for the reason that 
the background of the period would thus have been more 
completely presented. 

In his study of mid-Victorian society, Mr. Sadleir points 
out that during the seventies the country was launched “ on 
the vivid adventure of Imperialism,’’ and he goes on to add 
* the self-sufficiency of England is over ; mid-Victorianism— 
as Trollope knew and loved it—is at an end.” An analysis 
of Trollope’s attitude towards the colonial question and Im- 
perialism has, as far as I know, only been made once—in 
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Bodelsen’s ‘‘ Studies in Mid-Victorian Imperialism *’ (Copen- 
hagen, 1924). It seems a pity that Trollope’s views on the 
colonies should not be set down beside that remarkable letter 
of his to Kate Field, in 1862, on war and patriotism ; while 
it would certainly be interesting to know in greater detail 
how he reacted to the new Imperialism of the seventies. 

It must be remembered that, till the early seventies, 
public opinion in England was almost completely indifferent 
to colonial affairs. The views of the educated classes of 
Trollope’s great period towards the colonies and Imperialism 
were perhaps best expressed by Goldwin Smith, who advo- 
cated separation because he could see no advantages to be 
derived from retaining the colonies either for the colonies 
themselves or for the Mother Country. 

Mid-Victorian fiction reflected the prevailing attitude by 
an almost complete indifference to colonial affairs. Bodelsen 
declares that Trollope was the only fiction writer of the early 
and mid-Victorian periods who had any interest at all in the 
colonies. This interest was expressed, with his opinions on 
the colonial connection, in his travel books—‘t The West 
Indies and the Spanish Main”’ (1859), ‘‘ North America ”’ 
(1862), ‘‘ Australia and New Zealand *’ (1873), and ‘‘ South 
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Africa "’ (1877). When he wrote the first two, Trollope seems 
to have held more or less the current views on colonies ; 
he certainly thought that separation was both desirable and 
inevitable in the long run. But he was never such an ardent 
advocate of separation as Goldwin Smith, and a closer com- 
parison might be drawn between his views and those of Dilke 
(in the latter’s earlier period). For Trollope seems to have 
been willing to let the colonies remain within the Empire, 
so long as they were desirous of doing so. He added, how- 
ever, in his book, ‘‘ Australia and New Zealand,” published 
in 1873, ‘‘ when we part with them (i.e., the colonies), as part 
we shall (my italics), let us do so with neither smothered 
jealousy nor open hostility.” 

One more point only. Mr. Sadleir refers to Trollope’s 
unpublished book, ‘‘ The New Zealander,”’ written in 1855. 
He says that its rejection by the publishers put an end to 
Trollope’s reformist and preaching tendencies. From its title 
I have wondered whether this book would perhaps throw any 
light on Trollope’s opinions on the colonial connection.— 
Yours, &c., 

BROUGHTON TWAMLEY. 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 


ISAAC NEWTON 
25th December, 1642—2oth March, 1727 


By CHARLES SINGER. 


St. AUGUSTINE (354-430) :— 

‘This glorious doctor, as he went by the sea-side 
studying on the Trinity, found a little child which had 
made a little pit in the sand, and in his hand a spoon. 
And with the spoon he took water and poured it into the 
pit. And St. Augustine demanded what he did. And he 
answered: ‘I will lade out all the sea into this pit.’ 
‘ What? ’ said St. Augustine, ‘ How may it be done, sith 
the sea is so great, and thy pit and spoon so little?’ 
‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘I shall lightlier draw all the water of 
the sea and bring it into this pit than thou shalt bring 
the mystery of the Trinity into thy understanding, for it 
is greater to the comparison of thy wit than is this great 
sea unto this little pit.’ And therewith the child 
vanished.’’—Abbreviated from ‘‘ The Golden Legend,” as 
Englished by William Caxton in 1483. 


Isaac NeEwTOon, shortly before his death in 1727 :— 

‘*T do not know what I may appear to the world, but 
to myself I seem to have been only like a boy playing on 
the seashore, and diverting myself in now and then find- 
ing a smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, 
while the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before 
me.’’—From the ‘' Anecdotes’ of Joseph Spence (1699- 
1768). 


HERE is an essential sameness of the human spirit in 
all ages. It is not strange that two men, separated 
so far in time, genius and mood, should take refuge 
in the same image before the dread thought of infinity. 
St. Augustine marks the effective beginning of a great epoch 
of which Newton marks the effective end. In his ‘* Con- 
fessions ’? Augustine says that the sole fundamental truth 
lacking in the ‘* Platonists ”? was the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation. It was Augustine, seconded by Boethius (480-524) 
and by an early Latin commentary on Plato’s “ Timeus,” 
that stamped “ Neoplatonic ” thought on Christendom, 
though he awarded a dignity to Man that Plato and the 
Neoplatonists had hardly conceived :— 
‘‘ From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began. 
From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran. 
The diapason closing full in Man.” 

In the Neoplatonic Christian world there was a 
hierarchy of existences from purely spiritual to purely 
physical, the whole linked together by God’s heavenly har- 
mony. The centuries rolled on, and still the music of the 
spheres lulled Man’s mind to sleep while his spirit waked. 


At last *‘ Aristotle ’’ was recovered by the Latins. Scholas- 
ticism was born and the ancient cosmie scheme was ampli- 
fied by an Aristotelianism already tinged by the Neoplatonic 
interpretation impressed upon it by the Arabian custodians 
who gave it to the West. Thus the ‘* Dark Ages ”’ of Faith 
gave place to the “‘ Middle Ages ”’ of Reason, but the power 
of Plato and his mouthpiece Augustine remained unbroken. 
The spiritual world of the medieval Christian stretched, 
indeed, to the infinite, reaching ever nearer to God. Yet the 
material world of Augustine, bounded by its flaming 
ramparts, persisted in essence. 

The turn came with the sixteenth century. Copernicus 
(1478-1548), Vesalius (1514-1564) and Bruno (1548-1600) 
the forerunners, and then Bacon (1561-1689) and Descartes 
(1595-1650), Tycho (1546-1601) and Kepler (1591-1680), 
Gilbert (1540-1608) and Galileo (1564-1642), introduced the 
new way of searching out the secrets of Nature by experi- 
ment. 

Copernicus put the Earth from her ancient seat. 
Vesalius set Man in series with the beasts that perish. The 
material world was no longer an Earth-centred sphere, a 
finite system turned out by the Great Potter on His wheel, 
and all for His last creation, Man. The new century was 
ushered in with flames in the burning of Bruno (1600). He 
had declared for the corollary to Copernicus and Vesalius, 
that the earth, being but a moving particle in space, Space 
itself must be infinite, and the Cosmos, not Man, the central 
living reality. In that infinite Space, in that new-found 
Cosmos, the philosophers vied with one another in tracing 
new laws. The music of the spheres grew more distant, 
even at times discordant. 

The change was, at first, quantitative, not qualitative, 
for the discovery of laws of Nature was no new thing. Law 
had been traced in the heavens from of old. The rules of 
planetary and stellar motion had been gradually developed 
from the simple astronomical theories of the ancients. New 
mathematical relationships of the heavenly bodies had swum 
into ken, even during the Middle Ages. In the sixteenth 
century, Astronomy under Tycho (died 1601) put her house 
in order for the Great Instauration of the coming age. And 
then Galileo (1604) startled the world with that new star _ 
of his, among the most remote heavenly bodies, in the very 
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region held by the Aristotelian and Platonic schemes to be 
utterly changeless. 

By 1618 Kepler had enunciated his “‘ three laws of 
planetary motion,’ bringing these movements into an in- 
telligible relation with each other. Then the experimental 
philosophers set forth to establish terrestrial Mechanics. 
They determined the mode of action of gravitation, and 
Galileo came near to the ‘* three laws of motion ”? which 
we call Newton’s. But it was Newton who first affirmed 
them clearly and succeeded in linking them with Kepler’s 
laws of planetary movement. Before Newton, no man had 
shown or perceived that the natural succession of earthly 
phenomena was in relation to that of the heavenly bodies. 
Nay, Faith and Reason alike would have been against such 
a view. To prove that this relationship amounted to 
identity, to move men’s minds to see that the force that 
causes the stone to fall is that which keeps the planets in 
their path, this was Newton’s unique achievement, It was 
Newton who first enunciated a law whose writ ran alike in 
the Heavens and on the Earth. With Newton the Universe 
acquired an independent rationality, and the cosmology of 
Plato, of Aristotle, of St. Augustine lay in the dust. 

Newton knew that if a stone be let drop, its weight— 
which is another name for Earth’s attraction—will cause 
it to fall a certain measurable distance in the first second of 
its fall. He came early to suspect that the force which kept 
the Moon in her orbit was none other than this 
terrestrial attraction. The period of the Moon’s 
revolution round Earth, and the dimensions of her 
orbit were alike susceptible of estimation, so that her 
velocity could be calculated. Now, the Moon, like any 
body pursuing a curved course, is moving at any particular 
moment in a direction tangential to her orbit. But the 
Moon, as we know, does not continue to move along the 
tangent, but is constrained to follow her elliptic path around 
the earth. At the end of the second, she, like the stone, 
has * fallen ’? a certain distance toward Earth. Earth 
has drawn her to herself. Now, from Kepler’s laws, Newton 
had reason to suspect that the attractive power of Earth 
on any body decreases as the square of the distance from 
the Earth’s surface. If the conjecture were correct, he had 
the equation :— 


Moon’s 


‘** fall’ in a second (Stone’s distance from 
| Earth’s centre)? 
is to as is to 
| (Moon’s’ distance from 
Stone’s fall in a _ secon-l) 


Earth’s centre)2 


When Newton first approached this problem (1666), he 
found that the Moon’s “ fall’? was but seven-eighths of 
what he expected. But he had seized on the conception of 
universal gravitation, that is, that every particle of matter 
attracts every other, and he suspected that the attraction 
varied directly as the product of the attracting masses, 
and inversely as the square of the distance between them. 
It was many years before he was armed with the knowledge 
and means to show that the “ fall of the moon ” had the 
value required by his theory (1679). By that time he had 
developed the wonderful mathematical method of dealing 
with curves which has since become familiar under the name 
of the Calculus. 

The gravity of the Earth and of the Heavens were now 
seen to be one, at least in a particular case. Newton’s 
grand hypothesis was launched, though still very far from 
complete. We owe it to the astronomer Halley (1656-1742) 
—remembered by his comet—that the great mathematician 
undertook to attack the whole problem of gravitation. 
Newton had years of weary yet inspired labour before him 
ere he could show that the attraction of a spherical body 
on an external point was as if the spherical body were con- 
centrated at its centre (1685). He had no expectation of 
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so beautiful a result till it emerged from his mathematical 
investigations, With this theorem in his hands, all the 
mechanism of the Universe lay spread before his rapt gaze. 
Beatus ille! What greater vision has been given to mortal 
man? The vision was set forth in the * Principia ’’ (1687). 
Halley bore all the stress, set aside his own researches, 
sacrificed himself to forward the greatest mathematical 
birth of Time. The “* Principia ’’ established a view of the 
structure and workings of the Universe which survived to 
our own generation. 

And now as to the change wrought in men’s‘minds, That 
revolution is due to the fact that Newton had conceived 
a working Universe wholly independent of the spiritual 
order. This was the profoundest break that had yet been 
made with all that the Middle Ages stood for. With Newton 
there set in the last stage of scientific determinism. This 
was perceived by William Blake (1757-1827). The repug- 
nance of the great seer for Newton and his system can be 
understood if this be grasped. Yet Blake was no belated 
follower of St. Augustine, but a forerunner of our own last 
age. 

During the two centuries and a half since the ** Prin- 
cipia *’ appeared, science has developed prodigiously along 
the lines into which Newton led her. In reliance on the 
universality of natural law, the stars in their courses have 
been paced, weighed, measured, analyzed. The same pro- 
cess, directed to our own planet, has traced its history, 
determined its composition, demonstrated its relation to 
other bodies. Physicist and chemist have suggested a struc- 
ture in terrestrial matter similar to that of the stars and 
suns. The world has been reduced to a unitary system. 
Wherever men have sought law, they have found law. 
With search skilful enough and patient enough, law has 
ever emerged, It has been the Age of the Reign of Law. 

At moments these men of science have thought that 
they had caught again the distant throb of the music of 
the spheres, but it has been the music of Lucretius or of 
Cicero, and not of Plato. And lo! while they have strained 
their ears to those tones, there has been again a change. 
We are conscious of a new mood and a shift in the stress 
of men’s thought. It is a subtle thing, far too subtle for 
ascription to a particular finding, but there has been some 
return on the Platonic position. We have come to see that 
these ** laws of Nature ”’ are within us as much as without 
us. They are, in part at least, the product of the structure 
of our minds. They are, moreover, not of those things of 
which we are perfectly sure, of which the type is to be 
found in the demonstrations of *‘ pure ’’ mathematics. We 
see now, better than a generation ago, that scientific con- 
clusions are ever subject to revision. They do not partake 
of that changeless character that Plato demanded of his 
** Forms ”’ or ** Ideas,’’ to which we may still hold, even 
though we reject his changeless order of the stars. 

How will the return to Plato affect our conception of 
the genius of Newton? To that we would answer that the 
scientific process is in essence a series of judgments alternat- 
ing with demonstrations. Now Newton displayed a series of 
supreme acts of judgment by clinging to his wonderful hypo- 
thesis that he alone among men was at last able to verify 
by his own mathematical might. Judgment is the exhibi- 
tion of Mind in its purest form. Of its further analysis we 
may despair, but the greatness of these acts of judgment sets 
Newton, in sheer vigour of spirit, by the side of Augustine. 
And to that vigour of spirit was added a well-nigh unique 
power of demonstration, In the estimate of those best 
able to form an opinion, no man, either before or since, 
has exhibited in equal degree such mathematical insight 
combined with such searching demonstrative skill. When 
we consider scientific men of the past, we judge them by the 
sweep and power of the conclusions they have reached, and 
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by the value of those conclusions for the inspiration of the 
generations that follow. Thus regarded, we shall deem none 
of the sons of men of loftier genius than Isaac Newton, who, 
like Augustine before him, ‘‘ by a spirit of might did see 
the end.” 


EPISODE IN THE CANADIAN 
ROCKIES 


S members of a small Outfit, we had been out into 

the Canadian Rockies : six men and seven horses, of 

whom Betsey the mare was one, and Roanie the 
stallion another. 

In a valley-clearing, gold with rock-roses, we struck 
camp at six o’clock in the morning. One way the valley 
looked up to Bow Pass; thither lay the trail for the rest of 
the Outfit. The other way the valley opened on to Bow 
Lake, jade from the glacier that fed it; thither, round the 
margin of the water, through the forest, and back to Lake 
Louise, lay my companion’s trail and mine. For this was 
the parting of the trails for us; and since our particular 
trail was not a long one, we were only taking Betsey with 
us, and enough food and dunnage for several days. 

Cleverly the stallion rounded up his mares, and one 
by one they were brought into camp and loaded. At last 
all were packed except Betsey and Roanie; and they stood 
apart, hobnobbing on a patch of grass lit with the morning 
sun. We put a halter on Betsey and tied her to a tree, 
until the rest of the Outfit should be well away. 

The order was given to break trail, farewells were said, 
and in single file our friends meandered up the valley. All 
except the stallion. With plumed tail and stiffening ears, he 
came neighing and prancing round. Apparently there was 
something he could not understand. Why should not Betsey 
go with the rest of the party, as every other morning she had 
done? And if anyone was to remain behind, why must 
that one be Betsey—whom most, at this particular moment, 
he had set his heart upon? It was incomprehensible. 

We drove him off, and reluctantly, and still neighing 
his disapproval, he joined the rest of the Outfit. As for 
Betsey, she strained at the tree, bending it; with bright 
eyes she stared after her lover; we gave her the salt-lick 
but she would not be comforted. 

Towards noon, in that fairest of all valleys I know, we 
struck camp. We had hardly pulled down our tent, when 
the yearling does came in, peeking and prying, hungry for 
any morsels we might leave behind. They seemed to know 
that we were going, and took no notice of us at all as they 
nosed round the camp. At last we were ready to depart, 
all cleared up, Betsey loaded. A golden peace lay on the 
clearing. As we moved out of camp, the last thing we saw 
was those deer, standing at gaze, slim and most beautifully 
mottled, bearing their high antlers over them like banners 
in the sun. 

With difficulty we got Betsey round the, Lake, under 
the shadow of the pounding glacier. To all the old words 
of encouragement she was now completely deaf. Every now 
and then she would turn about, crease up her nostrils and 
strain for a scent of the stallion; and then she would go 
dejectedly forward again. At the foot of Bow Lake we 
entered the forest, dark after the intense light over the 
water. Long before evening, when we had hoped to be at a 
safe distance, she made it clear she would go no further. 

I know how our late guide would have dealt with the 
situation : with whips and kicks he would have driven out 
one emotiog and instilled another: love would have fled 
before fear. But being of softer metal ourselves, we tried 
other ways; and I am afraid that from the first Betsey 
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realized her brute advantage. Yet if she had hoped that, 
once we were encamped, she would be set to graze and so 
given her opportunity to escape, she was mistaken. We 
tethered her. Im revenge she refused to eat; grass she 
would not look at, nor even water ; her oats she gobbled into 
foamy pellets and spewed out upon the ground. 

Next day she was no: whit better. The tussle between 
us was rapidly developing into a tussle of wills. She seemed 
to delight in getting knee-deep in muskeg; she forgot her 
horse-sense and grazed her pack constantly ; she would not 
go forward an inch without being tugged. So we made a 
forced march of it. And that evening we camped by a 
torrential creek, swollen from the melting snows; and 
Betsey sweated and quivered in a fever. 

As I look back now, I see that I was projecting my 
feelings upon nature, making the sun gleam harshly upon 
the spears of the pines, making the water-noises like 
thunder, making even the mountains glower. Or was 
it that pending battle had already charged the air with 
electric premonitions? For battle it was clearly becoming. 
Mad with her unsatisfied lust, Betsey strained all her being 
towards its fulfilment; and it must have seemed to her 
that we were just as bent on frustrating it. We hardly 
slept. The moon was full, showing a restless mare tethered 
near our beds. Nearby the torrent snorted and howled. 

By four o’clock we were up. We hardly thought of 
breakfast, and Betsey was equally disinclined. We tried to 
pack her. She let us get as far as the ‘* diamond hitch,” 
then she bucked and threw the whole lot broadcast. We 
tried again, and with the same result. Was it the roaring 
creek, we wondered, that was adding to her excitement? 
We watched her as, again and again, she lifted her snout 
and nosed the morning air for a scent of her stallion. It 
was useless to try to pack so mad a beast. So we decided 
to lead her across the creek unloaded, and return ourselves 
for the packs; perhaps she would let us load her away on 
the other side where it was quieter ? 

With difficulty we brought her to the strand. She gave 
one wild plunge and was in the water. We pulled at the 
halter and she had us sprawling on the ground. Then, 
almost before we had time to get to our feet, she leapt 
from the creek and wound herself in and out of the 
sapling pines. 

It seemed as if, in that minute, the primitive forest 
called to her ** Come! ”’ As if the hills themselves clapped 
their hands, urging her on to victory. As if the whole of 
that gleaming valley was on her side—and Pan’s. She was 
one quick flame of consuming desire. She flung herself 
into the air, her lithe body magnificent in its lust. 

Without a word we cut the halter and let her go! 

She made straight for the thick of the forest; we saw 
only her uncut tail disappearing in the green. And the 
mountains seemed to lean back in their accustomed calm 
again, the forest to stand aloof, and even the creek to 
subdue its roar to a chuckle. 

Pan had won! 

. . So much for Betsey; but for us remained the 
long trail back to Lake Louise, with no mare this time to 
carry our packs. We decided to dump everything we 
could, taking with us only just enough food, some warm 
clothing for the night, and coverings. So by the side of 
the creek there, we spread a gargantuan feast for the 
animals : hunks of bacon, a sack of flour, oatmeal, pork, 
peas, and I know not what else besides. The rest of our 
dunnage we packed as conveniently as we could and, loaded 
like mules, departed. 

By the aid of stout poles we crossed the creek. It was 
still only seven o’clock, and soon we would be on the 
shadowy side of the valley. That would help. Later we 
stopped by a stream, rid ourselves of some more clothes, 
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and made a meal of milk and salmon, The sun was well 
up, and noon in the summer Rockies is almost tropical. 
The straps cut our backs like knives. It seemed ages before 
we came in sight of the Bow serpentining down in the 
valley. The sight cheered us. 

Through the sweating afternoon, the black earth 
steamed with fecundity : the small pink prairie-rose flung 
up so strong a scent that it seemed like the essence of this 
teeming earth. Lilies and the Red Indian Painter’s Brush 
littered our way, and where the sun lay hottest upon the 
trail clouds of blue moths and gay butterflies rose before 
our dragging feet. But our senses were numbed almost 
beyond the experience even of pain ; and this natural beauty 
was enjoyed rather with the inner eye than with the senses. 
Finally, we came upon a favourable camping-site, prepared 
food, and broke the journey. . . . But we were too sore 
for much sleep. 

When we broke trail again with the morning, we knew 
that, with luck, we ought to be in Lake Louise by the 
evening. Indeed, we had not enough bannock now to hold 
on any longer. The trail was good, easy to follow; and 
when noon came, instead of sweltering up on that bare 
hillside again, we were down in the kindly shelter of thicken- 
ing pines. Despite the pain, we tried to keep a helpful 
rhythm to our steps; but by early afternoon we were so 
exhausted that we did not speak. 

And then, somewhere ahead, we heard the unmis- 
takable sound of axes. Soon we came upon a gang of trail- 
blazers. The foreman took us into his tent, gave us tea, 
and told us (from a copy of the News or THe Wortp) 
something of what had been happening in the world outside. 

Six more miles, he said, and we would be at Lake 
Louise. So we plodded on, on,‘over the stubbly hillocks, 
into the funnel-mouth of the Bow Valley. Pain itself had 
become mere numbness. And then, somewhere behind the 
cliff we heard—the clanging bell of a train on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway ! 

C. Henry WarREN. 


M. MARCHAND AND 
M. DUFRESNE 


T so happens that there are on view two exhibitions 
which give well-contrasted aspects of the modern move- 
ment of painting in the French school. M. Marchand is 
showing at the Independent Gallery, M. Dufresne at 
Lefévre’s Gallery. M. Marchand is no stranger to English 
art lovers, M. Dufresne is something of a novelty. If M. 
Dufresne enjoys a joke as much as his pictures suggest, he 
must derive exquisite pleasure from his reception by some 
English critics, and, indeed, as far as one could judge, by 
the English public. He is as witty and malicious as only 
a Parisian can be, and he has been taken very seriously ; 
solemnly compared to Seurat and compared favourably. No 
doubt there are many situations in modern life where M. 
Dufresne would be in place and Seurat very much out of it. 
For M. Dufresne’s art shows the most perfect social tact 
and adaptability. His work fits into the social milieu with 
something of the adroit flexibility shown by the eighteenth- 
eentury decorators. His extravagant and malicious wit is 
tempered with the most perfect discretion. He has an 
infallible sense of the situation, and he places his mots un- 
erringly. These essentially social gifts give him, too, an 
astonishing feeling for the implications of style. He is a 
consummate parodist, which does not in the least prevent 
his being original. 
With such gifts it is not surprising that he is at his best 
when he takes a subject which has been current long enough 
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in our civilization to have accumulated a great mass of 
associations. It is this that allows him to rely on his spec- 
tators’ picking up the allusions which are the soul of wit. 
There are two such subject pictures in the present show: 
‘© The Judgment of Paris ”’ and ‘*‘ Moses taken from the 
Nile.”” His treatment of these forms a curious pictorial 
analogue, to Laforgue’s ‘* Moralités Legendaires.”? Like 
him Dufresne gives to the subject a delightful ironic twist 
by simply translating it out of the heroic into the matter of 
fact key, and then restoring the poetry by a parody of the 
poetic style in painting. Thus in ‘‘ The Judgment of 
Paris ’? he takes the fact of Paris being a shepherd as the 
basis of his conception, The scene takes place by a farm; 
cows are grazing near by, either with an exaggerated bovinity 
or looking round with a too-knowing air. In the distance 
a monstrous hay waggon is being drawn over a bridge by 
Norman horses. Everywhere the familiarity which destroys 
poetic illusion is hinted at, so that we are not surprised to 
see that Minerva has become perfectly bald from over-study, 
that Juno is so filled with self-satisfaction that she does not 
suspect that Venus who crouches on the ground beside her 
has already settled matters by giving Paris the ‘* glad eye,” 
and that the precocious putto who stands by Paris with an 
irresistibly comic look of innocent depravity is visibly ‘* in 
the know.”’ All this sounds both duller and more vulgar 
than the picture because I am obliged to say outright what 
M. Dufresne can hint by the witty quality of his line and 
his subtle observation of life and manners. And then, too, 
the whole confection is flavoured by the delicious decorative 
sauce which the artist has gradually elaborated. In this, 
too, he manifests his finest gifts as a parodist. In his earlier 
works he was influenced by Oriental art, and perhaps by 
Gauguin, and envisaged a decorative scheme which might 
have suited the Russian ballet. But he seems to have 
seen that this was too exotic, too remote from the European 
tradition to suit his allusive genius. When modern painting 
turned from the primitive and exotic to the baroque he saw 
his opportunity and recast his decorative idiom in the 
traditional mould. Tiepolo had already done something in 
the Dufresne manner to Veronese, and M. Dufresne looked 
at Tiepolo through Boucher and Fragonard, and saw even 
these through modern eyes not unaware of Renoir and 
Vlaminck. And then he tempered all by an exquisite taste 
in colour which itself has an almost paradoxical quality. 
His decorative parody then is many layers deep and its 
phraseology shimmers with subtle allusions which radiate 
in many directions. The ‘* Moses ”’ is if possible even more 
delightful than the “‘ Paris.”” But I refrain from the thank- 
less task of flattening out his fun by analysis. I will only 
call attention to the witty allusions of the colour and the 
composition. 

In his still life and flower pieces we miss perforce 
M. Dufresne’s comedy of manners, but the treatment still 
keeps its attractive allusiveness and paradoxical charm. 

Altogether, then, M. Dufresne affords us a rare and 
subtle enjoyment, and he brings to his task, trivial as its 
aim may appear, a wealth of knowledge and pictorial 
scholarship which makes him far more worthy of study than 
rivals in the art of decorative illustration such as Marie 
Laurencin. It is this perhaps which has mystified the critics 
and led to that strange comparison with Seurat, who cer- 
tainly lacked almost every one of M. Dufresne’s specific 
qualities and was wholly absorbed in much more serious and 
important matters. It would be fatal to M. Dufresne to 
say anything either serious or important. 

It is indeed just here that the contrast with M. Mar- 
chand’s work is so instructive, for, however we judge that, 
its aim is the creation of veritable and independent realities. 
He is not considering the adaptability of what he creates to 
any particular situation, to any special social ambience. 
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He is endeavouring to express his own experiences. With 
every year his competence and efficiency grow more 
marked ; the solidity of his construction and the firm pre- 
cision of his handling give him increased powers of expres- 
sion. But these acquisitions are not without a certain 
danger. He has become so good a workman that he can 
“pull through”? almost any motive which he approaches. He 
scarcely needs to await the good fortunes of accident. He 
can make a picture, and a picture that is full of good 
qualities, as it were “‘ of malice aforethought.’? That leads 
him at times to accept motives that do not seem to have 
been accompanied by any compelling experience. In par- 
ticular the large nudes to which he has of late devoted so 
much attention seem to me often to lack the quality of 
definite inspiration. This feeling is heightened when we 
compare such deliberate compositions with a picture like 
the ** Aeroplane,”? showing three women looking out of a 
window at an aeroplane. Here a particular situation has 
touched M. Marchand’s sensibility unexpectedly. He was 
alert to seize its plastic possibilities, and to translate the 
actual reality into a consistent pictorial one. ll his 
acquired science has borne fruit here in his power of creating 
a vivid sense of the vast expanse of luminous air in which 
the aeroplane hangs; in his admirable harmonizing of the 
movements of the three women, and in the manner in which 
he has been able to suggest the contre-jour effect of the 
figures without silhouetting them too sharply. This is a 
happy solution of an extremely difficult problem in the 
translation of actual appearances into their pictorial coun- 
terpart. And all this is effected with a freedom and ease 
which transmits to us the vivid impression of the actual 
event. 

Something of the same contrast holds, to my thinking, 
in the landscapes. One feels sometimes that in the 
Provencal landscapes which he knows so well the freshness 
of the impression has not persisted, whereas in the Paris 
landscapes the very intractability, relatively speaking, of 
the material has imposed on him a more passive attitude, so 
that the revelation of some happy turn of the kaleidoscope 
has compelled him to expression. Particularly good from 
this point of view is the ‘* Ile St. Louis *”? (No. 15), in which 
an odd perspective of quay and river with overarching trees 
has suggested an unusual and beautifully balanced design. 


Rocer Fry. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“ O GENTLEMAN,” a new play by that high-spirited 
N couple Aimée and Philip Stuart, has just been pro- 
duced at Saint Martin’s, and may be confidently 
pronounced a success. It is a very light comedy indeed, 
deals with no moral problem, and adumbrates no philo- 
sophy of life. This is a great comfort. Also, it is not 
the least sentimental, and the inevitable ending does not 
occur. Humour rather than epigram informs the dialogue, 
and the absurd conduct of foreigners is convincingly de- 
picted. Miss Athene Seyler had one of those parts she could 
play in her sleep (one would like to see her powers more 
extended), and Mr. Owen Nares was rather unexpectedly 
good in the comic réle of a budding chemical research 
worker, though he should have disarranged his hair to match 
his grey flannel trousers. Mr. Boris Ranevsky was very 
droll as a punetilious Russian caveman, alternately bowing 
and knocking you down. ‘* No Gentleman ” deserves a 
good run. 
# * * 
The Cambridge Marlowe Society are to be heartily con- 
gratulated on their last production, Heywood’s * Fair Maid 
of the West.” It is, of course, not a serious work of art, 
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though at the end we are treated to some rare lines of Eliza- 
bethan beauty. But it is delightfully high-spirited and full 
of the colour, noise, and humour of the old England and 
of the busy life then led at Plymouth, though all this 
had become a sweet memory by the time Heywood had 
written his comedy. The “ Fair Maid of the West ” lends 
itself to a male cast, and bold Bess Bridges herself was de- 
lightfully played, and a very good part was made out of 
the tapster Clem. The acting made up in high spirits what 
may have been lacking in virtuosity, and a very pretty 
décor had been prepared by quite a young member of the 
University. This has been one of the most successful of the 
Society’s recent productions, and reflects great credit on all 
concerned. It certainly provided ample pleasure to the 
spectator. 
* * * 

My reception of the Newport performance of Elgar’s 
Apostles, relayed from Cardiff on March 10th, was so defec- 
tive that it is impossible to criticize it, The music seemed 
to be enveloped in a thick fog, and voices and instruments 
were hopelessly blurred. I do not think the badness of 
the reception was due to my set, as earlier in the evening I 
had heard Miss Margaret Kennedy speaking from Plymouth 
quite perfectly. Her talk on ‘‘ A Survey of Clothes since 
1066,”? was not very interesting, but I heard it as if I had 
been in the room with her—and heard besides a man making 
an address in a neighbouring room, and a workman ham- 
mering nails. These subsidiary noises are very disturbing, 
and are heard far too often even from the London studio. 
Mr. James Chang played Bach’s keyboard music very agree- 
ably during the week, March 7th to 12th. I should like to 
commend particularly his performance of the Fugue in 
C Minor on March 9th. 


* * * 


The seventy-fifth exhibition of the New English Art 
Club, which is now being held at the Spring Gardens 
Gallery, is not an inspiring spectacle. Among the large 
number of pictures—there are two hundred and seventy-one 
in all, including drawings—there is scarcely one which shows 
real originality or which appears, even, to have been painted 
with any enthusiasm. Few can claim even technical in- 
terest, and the Selecting Jury has had to descend very low 
to admit some of the pictures which are hung. (There are 
two paintings, for instance, by Miss Molly Campbell, which 
aim no higher than illustrations in a comic paper.) Some of 
the best work is to be found among the drawings and water- 
colours. There are two by Mr. Wilson Steer, and others by 
Mr. Malcolm Milne, Mr. Paul Nash, and Mr. P. H. Jowett 
which have distinction. Among the paintings, those of Mr. 
R. Ihlee show that he has some grasp of the qualities a work 
of art should contain ; they have vitality and are pleasant in 
colour. A large portrait of the Lady Gwendoline Churchill 
by the late Ambrose MacEvoy is a perfect example of the 
romantic and shallow artificiality of the fashionable portrait 
painter, but it is at least more attractive than Mr. William 
Clause’s dreary portrait of a Guardsman which hangs 
opposite at the other side of the room. 


* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, March 19.— 
a and Murdoch, Beethoven Recital, Wigmore 
all, 8. 
Orchestral Concert for Children (Beethoven Centenary 
Concert), Central Hall, Westminster, 11. 
Sunday, March 20.— 
Mr. C. Delisle Burns on “‘ Is Believing a Bad Habit? ”’ 
at South Place, 11. 
Mr. Roger Bacon’s and Mr. Robert Presnell’s ** All the 
Men and Women,” at the Garrick Theatre. 
Beethoven’s Mass in D., §.B. by most British Stations, 
from Cardiff. 
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Monday, March 21.— 
The Norwich Players in **‘ King John,”’ at the Madder- 
market Theatre, Norwich. 
Herr Fritz Lang’s film ‘* Metropolis,’? at the Marble 
Arch Pavilion. 
Mme. Karsavina, at the Coliseum 
** Prometheus ” ballet), March 21st-26th. 
Tuesday, March 22.— 
Mr. George Shiel’s ‘* Professor Tim,”’ at the Vaudeville 
(J. B. Fagan’s Irish Players). 
Lamond, Pianoforte Recital (Beethoven Centenary), 
Kolian Hall, 3. 
Wednesday, March 23.— 
Mozart’s ** Cosi fan Tutti,’’ at the Kingsway Theatre. 
Miss Joan Temple’s ‘‘ A Hen Upon a Steeple,”’ at the 
Globe. 
Pirandello’s ‘* Naked,’’? by the Forum Theatre Guild 
(matinées), at the Royalty. 
Elspeth D. Reid, Recital of Dramatic Sketches, at 
£Kolian Hall, 3. 
Mr. C. S. Orwin on ** The Transition of Agriculture,”’ 
at the Royal Society of Arts, 8. 
Nicolas Orloff, Pianoforte Recital, Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 
Thursday, March 24.— 
** Elijah ’? (Oratorio in action), at the Old Vic, 7.80. 
Royal Philharmonic Society’s Beethoven Memorial 
Concert at the Royal Albert Hall, 8. 
Mr. Eustace Miles on ** The Art of Exaggeration,’’ at 
40, Chandos Street, 3.45 and 6.15. 
Mr. Plunket Greene, Song Recital, Aeolian Hall, 8.30. 
Friday, March 25.— 
Mr. S. C. Roberts on ** Lord Macaulay, the pre-eminent 
Victorian,’’ at the City of London School Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, 6. 
Constance and Margaret Izard, Violin Recital, Zolian 
Hall, 8.15. . 


(Beethoven’s 


OMICRON. 


THE HUSBAND 


HE sleeps so soundly, Childhood seems 
Returning to him unaware 

With parted lips and tangled hair. 

I watch him, wondering of his dreams 
Till wifehood dies 

And motherhood looks through my eyes. 


But sometimes I in turn am child 
When silence shouts athwart the dark, 
And by the windows spectres stark 

In livid stillness stand : then wild 

I turn me and 

Clasp tight his strong unconscious hand. 


The blue tit’s bell rings in the dawn, 
And tender gold pervades the skies ; 
He neither child nor husband, lies,— 
A sloth—not meriting my scorn.— 
But soon I seek 

His shoulder where to lay my cheek. 


M. M. Jounson. 


REPROOF 


** Be quick,” the joyous blackbird song came ringing, 
** Get up, get up, and fling the shutters wide, 

O lift your heart upon the wings of morning, 

Rejoice that light has quickened, darkness died.”’ 


Ah foolish bird, be quiet on your green twig, 
You waken me to thought’s malignant pain, 
You open wounds that bleed to be remembered. 
The dream of dumb forgetfulness is vain. 


CLauDE COLLEER ABBOTT. 
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OPERAS. 





KINGSWAY THEATRE. 
(Subsequently, at 8.30.) 


(Ger. 4032.) WED. NEXT, at 8.15. 
FIRST MATINEE, SATURDAY, 2.30. 
(THREE WEEKS ONLY.) MOZART’S OPERA, 


COSI FAN TUTTE (The School for Lovers). 








THEATRES. 





ALDWYCH. Gerrard 3929. NIGHTLY, at 8.15. MATS., WED. & FRI., 2.30. 
ROOKERY NOOK. 
WINIFRED SHOTTER, MARY BROUGH and TOM WALLS. 


300th Performance Friday, March 18th. 





COURT THEATRE. *Phone : Sloane 5137 (2 lines). 


EVENINGS, at 8.30. MATS., THURS. & SAT. (Last 2 Weeks.) 


THE BLUE COMET. A Comedy by EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
(Author of “ The Farmer’s Wife” and “ Yellow Sands”). 


Wed., Mar 30th, ‘“BERT’S GIRL,” by Elizabeth Baker. 


Sloane Square. 





CRITERION, (Ger. 3844.) EVENINGS, 8.40. MATS., TUES., SAT., 2.30. 


MARIE TEMPEST in 
THE MARQUISE, 
A NEW COMEDY BY NOEL COWARD. 





DRURY LANE. Gerr. 2588. Evgs., at 8.15. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 


LAST PERFORMANCES, MARCH 26, 
A Musical Play. 


ROSE MARIE. 
A ROMANCE OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. 





LYRIC THEATRE, Hammersmith. Riverside 3013. 
EVENINGS, at 8.30. 
THE BEAUX’ 


Nigel Playfair, 


MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30. 


STRATAGEM. 
George Hayes, and EDITH EVANS. 


ROYALTY 





(Gerrard 2690.) TO-DAY (FRIDAY) & MONDAY, at 2.30. 


FORUM THEATRE GUILD presents 
NANCY PRICE in Pirendello’s 


NAKED. 








CINEMAS. 


CAPITOL, Uaymarket, 8.W. Continuous DAILY, 1 to ll. SUNS., 6 to 11. 





Commencing MONDAY NEXT (March 21): 
JETTA GOUDAL and VICTOR VARCONI in 


“TF THE GODS LAUGH,” 
Adapted from the story by ROSITA FORBES. 





TIVOLI. Ger. 5222. Daily, 2.30, 8.30. Sunday, 6 & 8.40. 


RAMON NOVARRO in BEN HUR. 


Seats reserved in advance. Book early. 
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TIVOLI 
TWICE DAILY at 2.30 & 8.30. 


Strand 
Gerr. 5222. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
THE EPIC OF THE MODERN MAN 


BEGAN Colonel Lawrence’s ‘‘ Revolt in the Desert ” 

(Cape, 30s.) with interest, but with, I daresay unreason- 

able, prejudice. One had heard so much about the 
previous, private, unexpurgated edition and how the author 
had given a copy to X and had refused a copy to Z, though 
Z prayed on bended knee for it, and how copies were already 
selling for £200 each in the agony column of the TIMEs, 
that one began to have suspicions of a mixture of mystery 
and advertisement. And then why should a man whose 
name appears to be T. E. Lawrence print it in inverted 
commas on the title page of his book? The answer is, I 
suppose, ‘‘ Why shouldn’t he? ” At any rate, as soon as 


I had read fifty pages of the book, my prejudices began to 


evaporate, and by the end they had vanished. 


* * * 


At first, indeed, prejudice became confirmed. This was 
due to Colonel Lawrence’s style. It is so imitative of 
Doughty’s in ** Arabia Deserta ”’ as to be near parody. It 
imitates Doughty even to the sweeping itself absolutely bare 
of conjunctions, so that every sentence begins again with a 
full breath and ends with a really full stop. It often 
acquires the same gnarled texture with the same habit of 
an order twisted with queer adjectives and adverbs. On 
one page you read :— 

‘‘ We slept where we were, in the mud; rose up 


plated with it at dawn; and smiled crackily at one 
another ”’ ; 


and on the next :— 


‘* Step by step I was yielding myself to the slow ache 
which conspired with my abating fever and the numh 
monotony of riding to close up the gate of my senses. 
I seemed at last approaching the insensibility which had 
always been beyond my reach: but a delectable land for 
one $0 slug-tissued that nothing this side fainting would 
let the spirit free.” 


But the moment of irritation at this sham Doughty soon 
passed. After all, why should not a man imitate Doughty? 
The more you read “ Arabia Deserta,”? the more you feel 
that it is Arabia itself that has made the style, that nothing 
could give so immediately the feel of its sands and its 
nomads than those gnarled and twisted sentences, so swept 
and bare of even a conjunction. Perhaps it is the desert 
itself which makes a man write like that if he once get the 
feel of the desert. At any rate it did not take fifty pages 
before I had lost my irritation with Colonel Lawrence’s 


style. 
* * * 


The book very soon begins to hold one, and once held 
you are not released until the last page. It has that rare 
thing, an epic quality about it. It is not a great book in 
the sense that *‘ Arabia Deserta ”’ is a great book, a great 
piece of literature. Colonel Lawrence has not, I suppose, 
Doughty’s stature or quality of imagination. But he has 
a great story to tell, a story of precisely that stuff which 
Homer, Virgil, and their kind were moved to turn into 
epics. That the story is of things that happened the day 
before yesterday makes no difference, or that aeréplanes and 
motor-cars take the place of spears and chariots. The story 
of great racial adventure, with its heroes, its fights, its 
sufferings, its journeyings, its visions, and its sacrifices, 
has a poetry of its own which many people would have 
said had died out of the modern world. This book proves 


that it is not so. Colonel Lawrence has really seen and felt 
those things in his story which are of the stuff which make 
the poetry of the epic. That he has done so and coloured 
the fabric of his book with their colour is the reason why his 
little tricks and affectations and imitations fade into the 
background, and you gladly surrender to the sweeping 
fascination of the tale. 


* * * 


The book is a minor and a modern epic. Part of its 
fascination consists in its extreme modernity. You see this 
epic adventure through the eyes of a very queer and very 
modern man. ‘The adventure itself of the Arab revolt 
against the Turks, which was directed by Colonel Lawrence 
and the Emir Feisal, with its fighting and wandering up 
and down the desert from Yenbo and Wejh and Akaba on 
the Red Sea to Damascus, is a tremendous story. Colonel 
Lawrence tells it extremely well. He makes it very vivid 
and exciting : the wild Arab fighting and looting, the raids 
on the railways, the intolerable marches through the fur- 
nace or bitter cold of that terrible country, the horrors of 
the Turkish retreat, and the intoxication of the entry into 
Damascus. If he had only done that, he would have written 
a superior travel book. But Colonel Lawrence has the sensi- 
tiveness, the psychological fidgetiness, the uneasy egomania, 
which seems to be characteristic of our age. What makes 
his epic adventure so much better than a superior travel 
book is the vision of it through this shifting, sensitive, 
peevish modern mind. In all ages men have found them- 
selves, voluntarily or by chance, involved in romantic 
odysseys or high adventures, conquests, or wars of libera- 
tion, of voyages and discoveries, and many have written 
down their own account of them. There was Julius Cxsar, 
one of the earliest, who marched north and crossed the 
Channel into the fogs of Ultima Thule. There was Marco 
Polo, who plunged into the unknown East and who lived 
for over twenty years in the service of Kublai Khan. Com- 
pare the mind of Cesar in his Commentaries, of Marco 
Polo in the story of his travels, and of ** T. E. Lawrence ” 
in ** Revolt in the Desert,’? and you will see that the first 
two belong to the same species of animal, but one which 
is entirely different from that of ‘‘ T. E. Lawrence.”? Yet 
thirteen hundred years separated Marco Polo from Cesar, 
and only six hundred separate ‘‘ T. E. Lawrence ”? from 
Marco Polo. The difference is in the whole mental attitude, 
in the reaction of the mind to things, scenes, events, and 
the universe. The species to which Czesar and Marco Polo 
belonged, and which began to die out, I suppose, in the 
eighteenth century, took everything, life and death, 
mystery, romance, adventure, themselves and other people, 
quite simply and at their face value. They never looked 
round the corner or beneath the surface ; they had a peculiar 
calm and dignity. Colonel Lawrence will never leave any- 
thing alone. He is in a perpetual fidget and psychological 
St. Vitus’s dance, prying into his own psychology and pick- 
ing over the minds of Feisal and Lord Allenby and all the 
Nasirs, Abdullas, and Audas who throng his pages. There is 
no calm, no simplicity, no dignity here. Or, if there is, they 
are always questioned, mocked by the jazz-tune which is 
the appropriate accompaniment of all the modern man’s 
thoughts and feelings. This accounts for the queer atmo- 
sphere of almost peevish disillusionment which hangs over 
Colonel Lawrence’s book. It is the epic of the modern man, 
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REVIEWS 
WILLIAM BLAKE 


The Engraved Designs of William Blake. By LAURENCE BINYON. 
(Benn. £6 6s.) 

The Poems and Prophecies of William Blake. 
MAX PLOWMAN. (Dent, 2s.) 

William Blake on the Lord’s Prayer. 
(Hermes Press. 7s. 6d.) 


In attempting. however inadequately, to form a judgment of 
Blake’s work one must distinguish sharply between the value 
of his philosophy and of his imagination, between Blake as a 
teacher and Blake as artist and poet. A philosopher has 
written :— 


Introduction by 


By J. H. CLARKE, M.D. 


“* The imagination of man is naturally sublime, delighted 
with whatever is remote and extraordinary, and running, 
without control, into the most distant parts of space and time 
in order to avoid the objects which custom has rendered too 
familiar to it. A correct judgment observes a contrary 
method, and, avoiding all distant and high inquiries, con- 
fines itself to common life, and to such subjects as fall under 
daily practice and experience; leaving the more sublime 
topics to the embellishment of poets and orators, or to the 
arts of priests and politicians. ... While we cannot give a 
satisfactory reason why we believe, after a thousand experi- 
ments, that a stone will fall or fire burn, can we ever Satisfy 
ourselves concerning any determination which we may form 
with regard to the origin of worlds and the situation of 
nature from and to eternity?” 


Blake was excessively endowed with imagination ; he 
was almost, if not quite, devoid of judgment. Those who 
direct attention to Blake's system, attempt to explain it, and 
tabour to reduce his inchoate ideas to order, do him small 
service. His system is obviously worthless, the insignificant 
production of an English Sectary, proud, obstinate, uncritical, 
comparatively uneducated, and ignorant of the elementary 
principles of philosophy. As a teacher Blake is one of the 
most curious among our hordes Of amateur theologians. A 
mind which can never have been particularly lucid was con- 
fused almost beyond disentanglement by private and sym- 
bolica] interpretations of the Bible and ‘‘ Paradise Lost.”’ 
With the strange arrogance which seems inseparable from 
this type of mind Blake asserted, and no doubt believed, 
that truths which are hidden from all mankind had been 
mysteriously and uniquely revealed to one privileged person, 
himself. Finding his first efforts at instruction disregarded, 
Blake, like Rousseau before him (and with more reason), 
retired into a solitude where he could indulge his reveries 
without criticism or control. Lacking both humility and the 
critical sense, he could never attain to that limited, but only 
true, knowledge which is so largely an exploration of our 
ignorance. Yielding to his vanity and plunging ever deeper 
into self-willed reveries he presumed to instruct his fellow- 
men concerning the most baffling and hitherto insoluble 
problems of the universe. And what he had to give was an 
incoherent mass of mystic guesses and assertions whose fan- 
tastic absurdity was hardly lessened by being wrapped up 
in a mythology of Blake’s own invention. Such a man under 
the discipline of Rome might have added an inconspicuous 
name to an overcrowded calendar ; under the regime of the 
dissidence of dissent he only created a strange monument of 
intellectual perversity. 

It is impossible, however, to dismiss Blake merely as a 
pathetic example of religious mania. Systems no less 
curious, absurd, and uncritical, pour, and for centuries have 
poured, almost annually from the press. The mystic fanatic 
is always with us. But Blake has survived not only his own 
absurdities, but the efforts of his commentators to rationalize 
them. He survives because he possessed the qualities of a 
considerable artist and a poetic imagination of remarkable 
scope and power. From an esthetic point of view the validity 
of his ideas is unimportant compared with his skill in illus- 
trating them. Philosophy ceases directly ideas are divorced 
from facts. Religion asserts a revelation or an intuition 
of the unknowable ; metaphysicians present more or less 
rational hypotheses of the unknown ; poets make images and 
new combinations of the known. The poet’s ideas are 
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valuable, however untrue they may be in _ fact, 
because they are what he calls ‘beautiful,’ or 
because they symbolize his fine emotions which cannot 
be adequately expressed in other terms. It does not 
greatly matter that Dante constructed his great poem on 
the structure of a once generally accepted and now obsolete 
philosophical system ; moreover, he is often most a poet 
where he is least philosophic. So it is with Blake. His in- 
genious private heresy, the structure of his mature work, 
only matters to the extent that it perhaps deformed his poetic 
imagination. Unfortunately, the Prophetic Books are so 
encumbered with dead matter that enjoyment of Blake’s 
imaginative qualities is difficul!’ and sometimes impossible. 
This, perhaps, explains why many people can find more or 
iess pleasure in Blake’s artistic work and comparatively little 
in his more ambitious poetic efforts. 

The books which have provoked these imperfect remarks 
are interesting examples of three different attitudes towards 
Blake’s work. Mr. Binyon prefaces a handsome volume of 
reproductions with a temperate and well-informed essay. 
He explains the technique and artistic values of the different 
media employed by Blake, gives him full and generous praise 
as an imaginative designer, and carefully avoids expressing 
any opinion on, or interpretation of, Blake’s philosophy. 
Concentrating his exposition on the esthetic values of these 
illustrations, Mr. Binyon has no difficulty in showing where 
and how they are admirable. He is moderate in his claims, 
and so obviously a master of his subject that he easily obtains 
assent or, at worst, that respectful dissent we oppose to those 
better-informed than ourselves. It is a pious but a hopeless 
wish that all writers on Blake would endeavour to emulate 
Mr. Binyon in mingling good sense with appreciation. 

Mr. Max Plowman’s introduction to the Everyman selec- 
tions, ‘‘ Poems and Prophecies of William Blake,’’ is the 
work of a Blake student who has convinced himself of the 
positive value of Blake’s philosophy. His terminology begs 
the whole question. ‘‘ Blake,’’ he says, ‘‘ was the poet of 
the soul.’’ But ‘‘ the soul ’’ is a theological dogma or at best 
an obsolete philosophical concept. Again :— 

‘“‘Blake believed that Man is the image of God. He 
believed that the human was the divine—that man’s divinity 
was wholly according to the measure of his humanity. He 
believed in the redemption of the world, by which he meant 
the recognition by matter of its spiritual origin and destiny. 
.... He believed that as Man was redeemed by God, or (to 
put it in another way) by the endowment of what may be 
literally described as supernatural consciousness, so nature 
would in turn be redeemed by the imaginative energy of the 


soul of man, man’s love bringing to birth a new conscious- 
ness in nature.” 


If humanity is divinity, why make a distinction? How 
can the material be non-material, even in origin? How does 
the supernatural exist in nature? In the present state of 
knowledge we can only say that such assertions are not cap- 
able of proof or disproof ; and that in every hypothesis the 
onus of proof is on the proposer. Such ideas may be material 
for an imaginative poet, but they cannot be considered as 
more than curiosities in philosophy. 

Dr. Clarke’s ‘‘ William Blake on the Lord’s Prayer ”’ is 
an excursion in private theology in which Boehme is made 
to support Blake, and hoth are pressed into service as 
evidence for numerous daring assertions supposedly con- 
nected with the Lord’s Prayer, of which eight versions in five 
languages are given. The type of Dr. Clarke’s mind may be 
hinted at by the following quotation :— 


“‘ There is a symbol of great antiquity, representing two 
equilateral triangles, one with its base parallel with earth 
and its apex pointing upward, the other with the same base 
line and its apex pointing downward. The latter triangle 
is the shadow of the former and represents the temporal and 
mortal part of man as the other triangle represents his 
spirit and soul. 

‘* Now the shadow triangle has risen until it has almost 
obscured the first, and has brought the centres of the two 
to coincide, and when the centres coincide we have the 
‘Seal of Solomon ’—dxzmon est Deus inversus. 

‘‘ This is the great Event which has happened in the Uni- 
verse of Man. The Mind of Man is this central point—with its 
double aspect and double polarity, and the conflict, or con- 
troversy, between these two polarities is the origin of the 
‘ Fall of Man,’ of Creation, of Nature herself, and constitutes 
the Celestial Bread of Man’s experience out of which his Self- 
Knowledge grows.” 


RICHARD ALDINGTON. 
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JOHN MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 





LORD BYRON IN HIS LETTERS 


Selections from His Letters and Journals 
Edited by V. H. COLLINS. This book provides, in addition 
to the letters, a running commentary on his life and character. 
With Photogravure. 12s. net. 


LIGHT & SHADE IN BYGONE INDIA 


By Lt.-Col. L. H. THORNTON, C.M.G., D.S.O. A picture 
of men and things in India at the end of the 18th and the 
beginning of the 19th centuries. The serious tone is relieved 
by anecdotes. With Maps. 15s. net. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL KING— 
GEORGE THE FIRST 


By Sir M. IMBERT-TERRY, Bt. Tells how, by circum- 
stances largely unforeseen and fortuitous, a member of the 
House of Guelph became monarch of this country, knowing 
little of its customs. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


THE* FUTURE OF CHRISTIANITY 


Edited by Sir JAMES MARCHANT, K.B.E., LL.D. Preface 
by the Rt. Rev. A. C. Heaptam, C.H., D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester. Dean INGE in The Church of England Newspaper 
says: ‘‘ The essays are all good, some of them very good, 
and the writers are well acquainted with present conditions 
and recent thought, which must be our chief guides in pre- 
dicting the future.’’ 7s. 6d. net. 


RELIGION AND THE 
RISE OF CAPITALISM 


By R. H. TAWNEY. With a Prefatory Note by Dr. Gore. 
‘Tt has an actual as well as a historical interest. Mr. 
Tawney has drawn upon a great mass of material and handled 
it in a manner which may fairly be called brilliant.’’-—Times. 

Third Impression. 10s. 6d, net. 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH CHINA? 


By RODNEY GILBERT. ‘“ One of the frankest and boldest 
books on China that ever was written . . . provocative and 
stimulating ; a book that needed to be written.’’—Birmingham 
Post. Third Impression. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE {SAFETY OF ST. PAUL’S 


By the Rev. S. A. ALEXANDER, M.A., Canon and Treasurer 
of St. Paul’s. Tells the story of the preservation of the 
Cathedral since 1913. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. 


ECONOMICS AND CHRISTIANITY 


By Rt. Rev. A. C. HEADLAM, C.H., D.D. The Bishop of 
Gloucester here discusses certain principles of economics and 
considers the relation of Christian principles to industrial 
questions. 1s. net. 


SCOTT’S LAST EXPEDITION 


Cheaper Edition, unabridged, with 8 illustrations and 
2 Maps. 2 volumes. 15s. net. 


Fiction 7s. 6d. net. 


HILDEGARDE 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS. ‘ Extremely well told ; the whole 
book is full of vital interest.’-—Daily News. 


THE ROMANTIC COMEDIANS 


By ELLEN GLASGOW. “ Her humour is always sporting, 
and her brilliant style makes her story a delight to read.” 
Birmingham Gazette. 


THE CITY OF THE SEVEN PALMS 


By ANGUS BUCHANAN. A gripping story of love and 
adventure, with all the true atmosphere of the Sahara. 


SANDS OF FORTUNE 
By SINCLAIR MURRAY. ‘Mr. Sinclair Murray has 
written several stories, but this is easily the best of them.’ 
—Belfast Northern Whig. 


THE ACTOR IN ROOM 931. 


By CYRIL MAUDE. ‘“ The whole atmosphere of the book 
is singularly bright and wholesome.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
6s. net. 














* Albemarle Street, W.1. 
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MEDICAL VIEWS ON 
BIRTH CONTROL 


Edited by Str JAMES MARCHANT, K.B.E., 
LL.D. With an Introduction by Str THOMAS 
HORDER, Bart., M.D., B.Sc., F.R.C.P. Large 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net. 


CONTENTS: The Psychological Aspect of Contraception, by H. 
CRICHTON-MILLER, M.A., M.D. Fertility and Its Control, by LEONARD 
Hi, M.B., F.R. 8. The Medical Aspect of Conception Control, by 
DAME MARY SCHARLIEB, C.B.E., M.D., M.S. Birth Control, by ARTHUR 
E. GILgs, M.D., B.Sc., F.R.C.S. The Doctor in Relation to Birth 
Control for the Individual and for the Community, by R. C. Buist, 

D. The State and Birth Control, by DR. Laritia FAIRFIELD, 
C.B. E., M.D., D.P.H. Some Public Health Aspects of Birth Control, 
by SIR ARTHUR NEWSHOLME, K.C.B., M.D., F.R.C.P. The on ofa 
Medical Officer of Health, by SIR JOHN ROBERTSON, C.M.G., M.D. 
“It is of very great importance that this book should be read by all who 
are concerned with the question of birth control. . It has the unusual merit 
that the reader hardly ever receives an impression " of special pleading. . 
As the issues now stand it renders the book immensely valuable.” —The Guardian. 


CHINA AND THE 
NATIONS 


By WONG CHING-WAI, Chairman of the Govern- 
ing Committee of the People’s Government of 
China. Rendered into English with an Introduction 
and Explanatory Notes by I-SEN TENG and 
JOHN NIND-SMITH. Demy 8vo, with a map. 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


“This book is important . . . the whole story of China’s treaty relations 
with Western Powers is summarised with remarkable cogency, and illumined 
with many vivid turns of phrase, provides pretty clear answers to two of the 
questions most commonly asked to-day.”—Times. 


IN THE PRESS. 


THE CREATOR SPIRIT 


By CHARLES E. RAVEN, D.D. (Canon of Liver- 
pool and Chaplain to the King). A Survey of 
Christian Doctrine in the light of Biology, Psycho- 
logy, and Mysticism. Being the Hulsean lectures, 
1927-7, and the William Belden Noble lectures 
(Harvard, 1926). With an appendix on Bio-chemis- 
try and Mental Phenomena by JOSEPH NEED- 
HAM, M.A., Ph.D. (Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge). Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


READY SHORTLY. 


THE YANKEE WHALER 


By CLIFFORD ASHLEY. With an Introduction 
by ROBERT CUSHMAN MURPHY, and a 
preface to the pictures by ZEPH. W. PEASE. 
Illustrated with 128 full-page plates, of which 17 
are in colour, and numerous line drawings. Demy 
4to. Bound in cloth. £4 4s. net. 


This profusely and beautifully illustrated book forms a most valuable record 
of a vanished industry. 
Prospectus on application. 


THE YACHT ALICE 


Building and Planning by HENRY HOWARD. 
Cruise from New York to Miami by ALICE STUR- 
TEVANT HOWARD. A West Indies cruise by 
KATHERINE HOWARD. Illustrated with 48 
plates reproducing drawings and photographs 
showing details of the construction of the vessel 
and scenes on her cruises. Large 8vo. Cloth. 
21s. net. 


THE OIL WAR 


By ANTON MOHR, Lecturer in Political Geo- 
graphy at the University of Oslo, Norway. With 
an introduction by HARTLEY WITHERS. Large 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ His book supplies the general reader for the first time with a lucid and 


deeply interesting account of the struggle for oil . . . a valuable attempt 
. . honesty, penetration and a wide knowledge of his subject.” —Saturday 


Review. 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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A PIONEER 


Emily Davies and Girton College. 
stable. 21s.) 


By LADY STEPHEN. (Con- 
Histories of ‘‘ Movements ” are apt to be dull reading. They 
abound in tedious detail, and are stuffed out with names to 
which no personality seems to be attached. The compilers 
of them, as a rule, seem to stick them together without a 
thought of the larger world in which the ‘‘ Movement” 
flourished. They present their subject stripped of its imper- 
fections, and cover up the mistakes, quarrels, and animosi- 
ties which are of the essence of a living ‘‘ Movement,”’ so that 
it comes out nothing but dry bones clothed in unimportant 
details, and the reader grows weary at the first page. 

In ‘‘ Emily Davies and Girton College’’ Lady Stephen 
escapes these pitfalls. She draws, it is true, a minute and 
meticulously accurate picture of the movement for the Higher 
Education of Women, and in particular of that side of it 
which led to the foundation of Girton College ; but she never 
loses sight of the characters of her protagonists. She takes 
the reader behind the scenes, and lets him see not only a 
‘* Cause,”’ but also a group of men and women worrying and 
toiling over its progress, disagreeing about principles and 
methods, and managing, or trying to manage, each other. 

In the first chapter of the book Lady Stephen describes 
the life of the mid-Victorian young lady in a fashion which 
is not only instructive but highly entertaining. In eighteen 
pages she gives an admirably fair and complete picture of an 
aspect of life which has now very thoroughly departed from 
us ; and this makes a setting for the rest of the book which 
at once throws the characters and the cause into their real 
perspective. 

Girls no longer trouble much over “ the limits of parental 
authority,” and their higher education is no longer a 
‘** cause ’’ to excite ridicule on the one hand and passionate 
devotion on the other. But when Emily Davies, Barbara 
Leigh-Smith (Mme. Bodichon), and Elizabeth Garrett (Mrs. 
Garrett Anderson) were all young together the world was 
very different ; and when they set out to reform it according 
to the ideals of the Woman’s Movement they had a stiff job 
before them. 

These three young women were not of the stuff which 
pays much heed to difficulties, however, and the early 
chapters of the book, which describe the birth of the Woman’s 
Movement and the first establishment of regular secondary 
teaching for girls, is an important contribution to the history 
of the last century. We see the pioneers sailing about in 
their crinolines and quietly undermining the whole basis of 
society. We see Emily, a little dry, and very cautious, 
veiling her iron determination under her quiet manner and 
twisting her opponents round her thumb. We see Barbara, 
gay, brilliant, and unconventional, full of enterprise and 
enthusiasm, rushing along with only too many interests and 
too many friends ; and we see Elizabeth, sedate and serious, 
concentrating steadily upon the task she, and Emily, had 
decided she was to fulfil. 

As the book goes on the thing begins to widen out, and 
the scale of the thing increases. At this stage Lady Stephen 
concentrates on Emily, and her particular part in ‘ the 
cause.’” We see the idea of Girton clear cut in her mind 
long before the reality appeared. We see her managing its 
Committee, its teachers, and its students, and presently we 
see her, single-handed, forcing her own view against all the 
world, and getting her way. The early students might 
grumble, and the early dons might protest ; but the founder 
carried the day, and, right or wrong, or more truly right and 
wrong, her steadfastness prevailed. 

The early history of Girton is exceedingly diverting, 
especially now that time has drawn the sting from most of 
the difficulties, and experience has falsified most of the fears. 
But as it is here set forth it is bound up closely with interest 
in the woman who created it. Her clearness of thought, and 
her marvellous power of making use of everyone who came 
her way, are fascinating, if a little alarming. This aspect, 
which makes the book good reading, is not its only value, 
however. Among the mass of material which Lady Stephen 
has sifted out, there is much which has not before been 
published. The account given of Mme. Bodichon and Mrs. 
Garrett Anderson is particularly valuable, since there is 
never likely to be a longer biography of either of them. 
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Mme. Bodichon left little material for such a purpose behind 
her, and Mrs. Anderson expressly desired that no life should 
be written. The glimpses of their share in the early 
enthusiasms of the woman’s movement in the sixties are 
therefore all the more precious, though they make one regret 
the two books which will not appear. 

Besides this, Lady Stephen has included letters and con- 
versations with George Eliot which are of great interest. 
She has called this chapter a ‘‘ Digression,”’ but it adds 
greatly to the picture of the period, and shows the mingled 
solemnity, seriousness, and modern good sense of the 
pioneers of the moment. 

At the end of the book there are also two other valuable 
features, the one a comprehensible account of the present 
almost incomprehensible position of the women’s colleges at 
Cambridge, and the other a biographical index, giving short 
accounts of the people who appear in the story—with all of 
whom, as one puts down the book, one wishes to be better 
acquainted. 

For anyone interested in the nineteenth century, the 
problems of education, or the woman’s movement, this book 
is a mine of information; while to those more frivolous 
people who only want to study human nature, it will be a 
realistic picture of a successful ‘‘ Pioneer.”’ 


Ray STRACHEY. 


SWEEPINGS 


New Writings: Second Series. By WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
by P. P. Howe. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

A GooD journalist is one who can expand the material for a 
paragraph into a whole article, but never does so if he can 
avoid it; who is widely informed, but respects the limits of 
his information ; who is violent in expressing his opinions, 
but reasonable in forming them ; and who seeks to win the 
agreement of his readers, but would rather inspire their 
indignation than their indifference. Hazlitt was a very good 
journalist. But he did abuse his talent for expansion, rarely 
using one word where two would do. He is generally con- 
sidered a very good writer. But just as Mr. McKnight’s 
posters, though masterpieces of their kind, cannot be re- 
garded as rivals of the paintings of Matisse or Grant, so 
Hazlitt’s writing, direct and forcible as it is, does not belong 
to the same order as the best prose. The fault is less in the 
manner of expression than in the quality of Hazlitt’s mind. 
His taste was remarkably good as regards the writings of 
others, but he was uncritically sentimental in his own. 

The new volume of previously uncollected writings is of 
little interest. We might welcome any new scraps, however 
intrinsically unimportant, of a Gibbon or a Proust, a Con- 
stant or a Peacock. But Hazlitt’s published works are 
neither so greatly distinguished nor so little voluminous as to 
render interesting dramatic notices written for the TIMES 
about revivals of forgotten plays. At his best he was hardly 
a better writer than several regular contributors to the 
modern Press ; at his worst—and it is at his worst that the 
book under review displays him—he is little better than the 
dullest of them. In one paper alone of those here collected do 
we find the true Hazlitt panache. It is called ‘‘ A Modern 
Tory Delineated,’’ and like most of his writings it achieves 
its effect by cumulation. There are lively cuts at the Regent 
who spends more money ‘on useless furniture, pagodas, 
mandarins, Chinese lanterns, sphynxes, dragons, monsters, 
china vases, girandoles, clocks, snuff-boxes, and French frip- 
pery, than ten times the amount of the munificent subscrip- 
tions of all the Royal Family and Cabinet Ministers for the 
relief of the starving poor.’’ And at Wilberforce—‘' A Tory 
exerts his eloquence to liberate negro slaves, yet constantly 
supports measures which tend to enslave his own country- 
men.’’ With the mildest alterations, the whole article would 
make a lively political leader for THE NATION. 


Collected 


“A Tory is of opinion that war is productive of more 
good than evil, and never inquires into the justice or neces- 
sity of commencing hostilities ; and accuses those who differ 
with him on political subjects of being Jacobins, Revolu- 
tionists, and enemies to their country. ...A Tory is averse 
to bettering the condftion of the poor Irish, who would be 
contented and happy, existing in the lowest state of poverty 
and human degradation, if not instigated by Jacobins and 
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Reformers ; and deems martial law the best remedy for dis- 
cgntent. A Tory considers corporal punishment as neces- 
sary, mild and salutary ... asserts that the criminal laws 
are wise, humane and just, and would never show mercy to 
any offender; sees nothing wrong in the conduct of the 
police in the metropolis. ... A Tory asserts that the present 
sufferings of the country are the usual and necessary conse- 
quence of the transition from war to peace, are merely 
temporary and trifling, though the gaols are filled with 
insolvent debtors, and criminals driven to theft by desperate 
want, the GAZETTE filled with bankruptcies, agriculture 
decliriing, commerce and manufactories nearly at a stand, 
while thousands are emigrating to foreign countries, whole 
parishes deserted, the burthen of the poor rates intolerable, 
and yet insufficient to maintain the increasing number of 
the poor, and hundreds of once respectable householders 
reduced to the sad necessity of soliciting admission into the 
receptacles for paupers and vagabonds, and thousands wan- 
dering about in search of that employment which it is no 
longer in the power of the gentleman or the farmer to 
bestow !"’ 


But this quotation will do more to give the reader a good 
e@pinion of the book than the rest of the review to give them 


@ bad one. Hazlitt certainly was a good journalist. 
RAYMOND MORTIMER. 
FICTION 
The Best Short Stories of 1926. (American.) Selected by E. J. 
O'BRIEN. (Cape, 7s. 6d.) 
Wildegarde. By KATHLEEN Norris. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 
Lighten our Darkness. By ROBERT KEABLE. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


The Deyil's Tower. (Faber & Gwyer. 
7s. 6d.) 
Alfred the Great, By ALLAN MonKkHOUSE. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 
Your Cuckoo Sings hy Kind. By VALENTINE DoBRES. (Knopf. 
7s. 6d.) 
Mr. O’BRIEN set himself a hard task when he resolved to read, 
eatalegue and appraise all short stories that appear in every 
English and American magazine above a certain, not very 
high, Jevel. He has saved us much profitless toil by skim- 
ming the twenty best American short stories of the year from 
this curdled mass; and we accept his sacrifice, and trust his 
judgment. The stories in this collection certainly present an 
even competence ; yet, read one after the other (as, of course, 
they should not be read), many of them seem rather heavy 
structures for their slight foundations. 

The heroine of Miss Norris’s last novel is born in a slum 
near San Francisco, where her life is bounded by scrapheaps, 
drunkenness, and potato peelings. But she is noble as well 
as beautiful, and loves her books better than boys ; so that 
we are surprised by her seduction at fifteen, and consequent 
flight from home. Thanks to a convenient miscarriage and 
kind friends, Hildegarde escapes the usual batterings that 
await betrayed girls in fiction, until she becomes engaged to 
an aristocratic millionaire. He jilts her: and she eschews 
marriage and devotes herself to brightening the life of a 
crippled sister, until she after all marries a Dane with ‘‘a 
voice like a Viking.’ Miss Norris knows only too well that 
sentimentality is still widely acceptable if it is seasoned with 
harsh reality ; and in “ Hildegarde "’ she has laid on both 
with a lavish trowel. 

Another popular admixture is that of religion and 
eroticism, which Mr. Keable has learned by long practice to 
exploit. It must be admitted that this exploitation is appar- 
ently not undertaken with intent to deceive, and that Mr. 
Keable himself is probably carried away as much as any- 
one by his love story of a renegade priest. Those who share 
his inquisitorial tastes will wallow in descriptions of Mass, 
and of the contrasted mysteries of free love ; but the more 
fastidious will question the value, if not the truth, of his 
emotions, and may want to know just what he means by 
‘“* from somewhere outside of Becoming.”’ . 

From Mr. Keable’s alleged Englishmen who say ‘‘ Gosh! 

. . that doesn’t help any,” it is refreshing to turn to Mr. 
Oliver Ainsworth's Scots and their adventures in a Rajputana 
State. Major McNair goes to India to rescue his friend the 
Maharaja from the plots of delightfully bloody Bolsheviks ; 
and outwits their nefarious designs with the unexpected but 
very practical help of a Labour member from the Clyde. The 
exploits of these gentlemen among haunted ruins and treasure 
hordes, and their escapes from torture and violent death, 
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make excellent reading ; for Mr. Ainsworth writes of India as 
though he knew it well, and gives body and movement to a 
pleasantly fantastic plot. 

Mr. Monkhouse has written a sympathetic sketch of an 
author who ‘‘ comes down in the world” through poverty 
and ill-health, and finds it hard to keep pace with the 
problems and ideals of his four splendid children. He feaps 
that they will criticize him, humour him, and leave him out 
of things ; but when they give him the confidence that he 
craves, he unworthily asserts himself by opposition. He is, 
in fact, ‘‘ a Lear whose children persist in being charming to 
him.’’ Mr. Monkhouse probes gently and surely into the 
minds of all the Burton family, explaining them in his fault- 
less, MANCHESTER GUARDIAN prose, and commenting in quiet 
epigrams ; while his occasional swerves towards the senti- 
mental are always dexterously retrieved by humour. 

In ‘‘ Your Cuckoo Sings by Kind,”’ Mrs. Dobrée has faced 
and brilliantly surmounted. many obstacles ; for she has con- 
trived to write about childhood a book that is not childish, 
and in a manner that is queer but never quaint. Little 
Christina Mallory is boarded out by her uninterested father 
in a clergyman’s home, where to break a saucer is to sin 
maliciously. Naturally introspective, she becomes morose 
through misunderstanding and unhappiness ; and when she 
goes to another parsonage she takes her ‘‘ detestable orphan 
air’’ along with her, and only gradually learns to live by 
a new standard of good taste. Mrs. Dean, whom she adores, 
teaches her that to break china is clumsy rather than wicked, 
and helps her along the difficult road out of her smothered 
self into the open air of self-expression. A child’s inner 
growth is not always the enthralling material for fiction that 
the sentimentalists would have us believe ; but Christina is 
interesting as an individual, and not merely as a child, and 
she is interpreted with a drilled intensity of phrase that com- 
pels an equal alertness in the reader. 


AN EMOTIONAL HISTORIAN 


The Earliest Times. 
12s. 6d.) 


TuIs is the first volume in time of the National history of 
France, which has been published in eight volumes by 
Messrs. Heinemann. . It would be difficult to imagine a more 
full-blooded introduction to a mighty theme ; and there are 
few more comforting phenomena in modern times than the 
enthusiasm which the distinguished author of this volume 
succeeds in keeping up for his subject. He does not pretend 
to belong to the icy school of historians. He loves France in 
all her phases more than anything else in the world, and 
says out what he thinks about those who have hampered her 
destiny. Perhaps he is rendered a trifle too partial by his 
patriotic hatred of Julius Cesar and by his own particularly 
sweet brand of Catholicism. 

For Professor Brentano, France means the great Celtic- 
Ligurian people working for its destiny amid incredible dis- 
advantages. By the time of Christ, Gaul was on the verge of 
attaining a high level of culture, when it was destroyed by a 
bandit of genius, Julius Cesar, who imposed on a generous 
race the dead hand of the Roman Bureaucracy. Celtic 
civilization and the Celtic language, however, continue under 
the surface, modern French being derived not at all from 
Cicero and Virgil, but from the low Latin that came in with 
Christianity. The Roman Empire, having done its best to 
destroy the virility of the nation, retired, leaving the 
wretched country a prey to the hideous barbarism of Clovis 
and his successors, who in turn give way to the sterile domin- 
ation of Charlemagne. The Empire of the Carolingians is in 
turn destroyed by the Normans, who however never obtain 
the hegemony of Gaul, and thus we see rising once more after 
a thousand years the old Celtic-Ligurian nation, which had 
been almost destroyed by Cesar, but which can now develop 
its own spirit during the seven hundred years of the ‘‘ Ancien 
Régime.”” M. Brentano’s enthusiasm really endows this 
tragedy with a certain epic grandeur, which makes us un- 
willing to pry too closely into some of his distinctions. But 
how far, for instance, is it true to say that Gallo-Roman 
Feudalism was, historically, completely distinct from tenth- 
century Feudalism, and that the first was deadly and the 


By FR. FUNCK-BRENTANO. (Heinemann. 
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Faber & Gwyer 


FROM OUR SPRING LIST 


My Farm in Miniature 
GEORGE MORLAND 


@, “ THE chapters on side lines, together with one on 
poultry, and another that contains some excellent 
advice on marketing, are all stimulating.” —The 
Saturday. Review. 

“This is a valuable vade mecum for the small- 
holder.” —The Smallholder. 

Cloth, gilt, price 10s. 6d. net. 


Umbria Santa 


CORRADO RICCI 
Translated from the Italian by Helen Stewart. 
@, THE Umbrian landscape, its painters and its saints, 
are Signor Ricci’s themes ; they are treated not only 
with a deep knowledge, but with freshness, reverence 
and beauty. With 565 illustrations in half-tone. Cloth, 
gilt, 12s. 62. net 


Beethoven : The Man 


ANDRE DE HEVESEY 
Translated by F. S. Flint. 
@, THE emotional. complexity of Beethoven’s life, no 
less than the greatness of his music, provides exactly 
the material for an intimate biography of this kind. 
With eleven illustrations in half-tone, cloth, gilt, 
price 7s. 6d. net. 


Sussex Pilgrimages 

R. THURSTON HOPKINS 
@, autHor of “The Kipling Country,” “ Thomas 
Hardy’s Dorset,” ‘‘ Sussex Landmarks,” etc. Twenty 
years’ devotion to his county has provided him with a 


wealth of material, biographical, historical, humorous 
and topographical. Cloth, gilt. 12s. 6d. net 


The Deadlock 


V. V. VIERESSAEV 


G, “THIS is easily the most remarkable novel of Russia 
under the Soviet which has yet been published in 
England. Mr. Vieresseav is a novelist of very great 
merit.”—-The Daily News. 

“A notable book artistically.’—The Birmingham 
Post. Cloth, gilt, price 7s. 6d. net. 


"Ws 
Papillée 
MARCUS CHEKE 
G. “ not since I read Beardsley’s precious fantasy 
‘ Under the Hills’ have I discovered a work with so 
strange a charm.”—Beverley Nichols in The Sketch. 
Cloth, gilt, price 6s. net. 
The 


Devil’s Tower 


OLIVER AINSWORTH 
G, “ns red villains are real villains. His heroes are 
real heroes, and his Scottish Communist M.P. is a 
real gem.”—Evening Standard. 

“ T cannot give ‘ The Devil’s Tower’ higher praise 
than to compare it with John Buchan at his best.” — 
The Glasgow Evening Citizen. 

“It is full of zest, good humour, and common 
sense, and as a mere tale is delightful.”—The Times 
Literary Supplement. Cloth, gilt, price 7s. 6d. net. 
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Messrs.Methuen’s New Books | 


SPRING, 1927. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND: FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE BEGINNING OF THE 
PRESENT CENTURY 
Times to the Beginning of the Present Century 

By HILAIRE BELLOC. In Five Volumes. Volume II, 

1066-1348, With 15 Maps. 15s. nets 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT UNDER THE 
PTOLEMAIC DYNASTY 

By EDWYN BEVAN, O.B.E.,D.Litt.,LL.D. Illustrated. 

12s. 6d. net. 

VICTOR EMMANUEL AND THE UNION 
OF ITALY 

By C. S. FORESTER, Author of ‘“ Napoleon and His 

Court.” Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
SIR ISAAC NEWTON: A Brief Account of 
His Life and Work 

By S. BRODETSKY, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.A.S., Professor 

of Applied Mathematics at the University of Leeds. 

Illustrated. 5s, net. 
ALLEGRA: The Story of Byron and Miss 
Clairmont 

By ARMISTEAD C. GORDON. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net, 
HORN AND HOUND: Memories of Hunting 

By H. A. BRYDEN. Illustrated. 15s. net. 
A PERSIAN ANTHOLOGY 

By E. G. BROWNE, late Professor of Arabic in the 

University of Cambridge. Selection from Professor 

Browne’s translations made by Sir E. Denison Ross. 

With a Prefatory Memoir by J. B. ATKINs. 5s. net. 
NATIONAL CHARACTER AND THE 
FACTORS IN ITS FORMATION 

By ERNEST BARKER, M.A., Principal of King’s 

College, London. 10s. 6d. net. 
WHALING NORTH AND SOUTH 

By F. V. MORLEY and J. S. HODGSON. Illustrated. 

10s. 6d. net. 

THE HOMELAND OF ENGLISH AUTHORS 

By ERNEST H. RANN. With a Frontispiece. 


7s. 6d. net. 
THE LITERATURE OF THE ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS 
By A. ERMAN. Translated by Dr. A. M. oe 
net. 
BYWAYS AMONG ENGLISH BOOKS 
By CYRIL DAVENPORT, F.S.A., late Superintendent 
of Bookbinding in the British Museum. Illustrated. 


7s. 6d. net. 

CHAUCER 

By G. H. COWLING, M.A., Lecturer in English at the 

University of Leeds. Illustrated. 6s. net. 
PALMISTRY FOR PLEASURE 

By DEAN BRYDEN. 3s. 6d, net. 
TOWARDS HEALTH 

By J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., LL.D. 7s. 6d. net. 
SHIPS AND SEALING WAX. Essays 

By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 6s. net. 


LAMURIAC AND OTHER SKETCHES 





By LADY CROMER. 7s. 6d. net. 
A BOOK OF SHANTIES 
By C. FOX SMITH. 6s. net. 


THE ENCHANTED ROAD 
Written and Illustrated by DONALD MAXWELL. 


net. 
IN SEARCH OF ENGLAND 


By H. V. MORTON. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 





METHUEN’S NEW NOVELS. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE SMALL BACHELOR. By P. G. WODEHOUSE. 
THE THREE TAPS: A Detective Story Without a Moral. 
By R. A. KNOX. 

By H. C. BAILEY. 
By W. PETT RIDGE, 
By GRACE S: RICHMOND. 
By VERA WHEATLEY. 


MR. FORTUNE, PLEASE. 
HAYWARD’S FIGHT. 
CHERRY SQUARE. 
THE HAPPY MEDIUM. 





METHUEN & Co., Ltd., 36 Essex St., London, W.C.2. 
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second full of hope and promise? M. Brentano too has a 
hatred of German historians that occasionally leads him a 
little too far. Thus, though he detests the Carolingian Em- 
pire, he will not admit any specifically German element in its 
domination. Yet modern German scholarship has argued 
with a certain force that the Mediterranean littoral, having 
been cut off from France by the Saracens, Charlemagne 
forcibly drew his strength from more northern and indubit- 
ably German sources. M. Brentano, however, is only led into 
these slight extravagances by an enthusiastic temperament, 
which is preferable to any amount of unfeeling pedantry. He 
brings out the main feature of all French history, that it is 
a succession of tragedies, the Roman Invasions, the Teuton 
Invasions, the Hundred Years’ War, and last and perhaps 
not least the Revolution, which finally landed France with 
institutions entirely repugnant to her. ‘‘ The Earliest 
Times ” is an admirable introduction to the subject. 
FRANCIS BIRRELL. 


TRAGI-COMEDY IN SCIENCE 

Microbe Hunters. By PAUL DE Kruir. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 

ONCE upon a time there lived a Dutch draper named Leeuwen- 
hoek. Once upon a time there was a French professor 
named Pasteur. Once upon a time there was an Italian 
priest named Spallanzani. Once upon a time there was a Ger- 
man Jew named Ehrlich. These sketches of the activities— 
and not less important from the point of the book’s readable- 
ness, of the characters—of ten of the great scientists of the 
past two-and-a-half centuries have the grotesque vitality of 
fairy tales. Spallanzani especially was not only a great 
scientist and a fantastic figure. Many of them were fan- 
tastic. But Spallanzani was fantastic magnificently, in the 
best Italian baroque style. There was nothing of the lovable 
and peppery bourgeois about him. Great scientist as was 
Pasteur, he was never a romantic figure. Intellectually he 
was common. But Spallanzani— 

In 1764 when he was twenty-five he made translations 
of the ancient poets and criticized brilliantly the standard 
Italian translation of Homer. He studied mathematics. He 
became a priest. But for years he had been carrying out, 
and all his life he continued to carry out, experiments in 
pursuit of knowledge as to the origins of life. It was still 
believed towards the end of the eighteenth century that some 
forms of life arise spontaneously. Spallanzani established 
once and for all that even microbes must have parents. ‘I 
have proved,” he boasted, ‘‘ that there is a law and order in 
the science of animals just as there is in the working of the 
stars.”’ He corresponded, this priest, not only with Maria 
Theresa, but with Frederick the Great, with Voltaire! He 
wheedled, he scolded, he pulled wires, all kinds of wires, in 
order to get himself sent on a visit to Constantinople. He 
wanted to see the site of Troy. He wanted, quite genuinely, 
to study the customs of the ladies and eunuchs of the harems 
and seraglios. He went. The Turks lavished entertainment 
on him and showed him everything he wanted to see. He 
returned overland escorted by companies of crack soldiers. 
He stayed with Bulgar dukes and Wallachian hospodars, and 
the superb progress reached its climax when it came to the 
turn of his own sovereign, the Emperor Joseph II., to enter- 
tain him as he passed through Vienna. 

It is a great story, and Mr. de Kruif tells it with great 
spirit. He is misled, however, in supposing that Spallan- 
zani’s religion ‘‘ taught him to ignore "’ the question of how 
life arises, or ‘‘ to accept it with blind faith as a miracle of 
the Creator.’’ Neither Spallanzani nor anyone else has ex- 
plained the ultimate origins of life, and that is the aspect of 
the question that religious creeds concern themselves with. 
None of Mr. de Kruif’s other heroes are as magnificent as 
Spallanzani. But the stories of their experiments are always 
interesting and often amusing. Often touching too and occa- 
sionally tragic. The last story of all, for instance, that of 
Ehrlich’s discovery of salvarsan as a cure for syphilis, and 
the subsequent establishment of the terrible fact that sal- 
varsan must, every now and again, itself kill the subject, 
leads one to realize that there is no likelihood of a time when 
the fairy tale will begin, ‘‘ Once upon a time there used to be 
dangerous microbes.”’ But of the scientific fairy tales to date 
there could be no better popular account than this. 
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POEMS, 1896-1926 
Poems of Thirty Years. By GORDON BOTTOMLEY. 
7s. 6d.) 
The Best Poems of 1926. Selected by THOMAS MOULT. (Cape. 6s) 


Earth Visitors. By KENNETH SLESSOR. (Fanfrolico Pregs. 
12s. 6d.) 


Oxford Poetry, 1926. (Oxford : Blackwell. 3s. 6d.) 
THE first emotion the sight of Mr. Bottomley’s volume arouses 
is that of acute disappointment. I say, deliberately, 
‘the sight’’ of the book, because for a single moment 
it is responsible for the delusion that Mr. Bottomley has pub. 
lished a new volume of poetry, whereas ‘‘ Poems of Thirty 
Years ’’ is merely a second edition of the volume that first 
appeared in 1925, and has not, so far as I know, been supple. 
mented by any work later than that date. When this fact is 
realized, disappointment gives way to satisfaction—nay, 
great pleasure that even within two years Mr. Bottomley’s 
admirers should have been accounted numerous enough to 
warrant a second impression of his collected verse. This is 
remarkable because he has never been in any sense a popular 
poet. The anthologists have never unrestrainedly flung open 
their lattice-windows to him. Now and then they have forced 
open a crevice between, let us say, Rupert Brooke and Wilfrid 
Gibson, and let in a couple of shy-eyed lyrics like 
‘* New Year’s Eve, 1913’’ and ‘‘ A Christmas Carol,’ and a 
possible song or two from his plays. Sometimes they have 
even allowed to creep in ry 

‘““When you destroy a blade of grass 

You poison England at her roots,” 

with all its righteous, ruddy bitterness, and power. But 
popularize him—no. ~For the vast majority of readers the 
secret of his profound enchantment, his vivid, luscious 
beauty, that may nevertheless be tinctured with the sharpest 
irony or hauntingly lit by the simplest of folk-like cadences, 
still remains to be discovered. And it is a discovery of no 
little moment in modern English poetry. 

If it was Mr. Moult’s intention merely to gather together 
a volume of contemporary English, Irish, and American 
poetry for the year 1926, then he must be congratulated on 
having performed his task tastefully and with sound judg- 
ment. But if he had in mind the other and profounder pur- 
pose of making an anthology of fine poetry, he has not added 
many feet to his artistic stature. He may justly retort that 
he is not responsible for the creation of a single poem in the 
book, and that if stalwarts like A. E., Wilfrid Gibson, Robert 
Graves, Aldous Huxley, A. E. Coppard, George Moore, Hum- 
bert Wolfe, T. Sturge Moore, Alfred Noyes, and W. H. Davies 
could do no better for him than this, he must not be blamed. 
And truly he must not. But having made his crown he must 
wear it—and console himself that it flashes with a jewel or 
two, and thank the gods that Mr. John Austen has burnished 
it for him. 

The Fanfrolico Press may congratulate itself on this, its 
second production; Mr. Kenneth Slessor may congratulate the 
Fanfrolico Press on garbing him so beautifully, and Mr. 
Norman Lindsay for helping them so brilliantly with his 
engravings and woodcuts ; and the reader may alternately 
congratulate and curse Mr. Slessor for his power to say 

“Running with red wet hands from bough to bough, 

The sun has drenched a thousand trees,” 
and the power to descend to complete abysmal bathos, again 
and again, weighted by his own leaden noises. At present it 
is his genius to appear in one line clothed very like a god, 
and in the next very like Hans Andersen’s Emperor, in a rai- 
ment so marvellous and cunning as not to be a raiment at all. 

What applies to Mr. Slessor also applies to most of the 
Oxford Poets represented in their collection for 1926, with 
the reservation—nay, the all-important difference—that they 
have either lost, or have never had the perspicacity to look 
for, the secret of appearing like gods among us. Apparently 
‘* they have their dreams and do not think of us.’’ But often 
they babble and do not even think of their dreams. But 
occasionally one of them will not oniy remember his dreams 
but catch the confused sound of something remote and in- 
tangible and transmute it suddenly to the fresh song of a 
bird. Then we thank heaven for things like ‘‘ A Song,” by 
Mr. Ketton-Cremer, and ‘‘ A Sonnet,” by Patrick Monkhouse, 
and only wish their solitary spirits had the power to banish 
the deadly mist of the rest of this supremely clever, supremely 
uninspiring volume. 
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JESUS 
The Historical Life of Christ. By J. WARSCHAUER, D.Phil. With 
a Preface by F. C. BuRKITT, D.D., F.B.A. (Benn. 15s.) 


Jesus : a Myth. By GEORG BRANDES. (Brentano. 6s.) 

‘*To make a portrait of Christ, each man to himself,’’ says 
Dr. Burkitt, *‘is the duty of every Christian, of whatever 
school of thought and practice.’’ Dr. Warschauer, in his 
exhaustive study, modestly disclaims having attempted any- 
thing more than such a personal impression of Jesus. A 
personal impression he does indeed offer us, and it may 
safely be predicted that no reader will find himself in agree- 
ment with the author on all points. Dr. Warschauer has 
given free rein to his own intuition and imagination. But 
to call his work an individual estimate and nothing else 
would be grossly to misrepresent it. What he has actually 
given us is perhaps the most complete available analysis of 
** modernist *’ Christian thought and scholarship up to date. 
He summarizes all the most important current theories, 
working his way conscientiously through the labyrinth of 
the Higher Criticism—accepting this, rejecting that. He 
owns a considerable debt to Schweitzer. But sometimes, in 
the absence of any evidence or argument that satisfies him, 
he puts forward original conjectures ; while on some few 
points he confesses to see no present light at all. He has not 
twisted or invented theories in order to secure a finished 
picture, which he admits is not yet capable of being produced. 
His book is as honest as it is at once competent and charm- 
ing, and it not only has the interest of a personal sketch, but 
has great value in that it provides the reader with much 
hitherto scattered data that should encourage him to recon- 
struct his own interpretation of Christ. This, Dr. War- 
schauer tells us, is the main purpose he has had in view. 

It is impossible in a single column to do justice to so 
complex a work. We can only hint at some of the author’s 
main conclusions. To begin with, he rejects all the 
‘* miracles,’’ as such. Some of them, he thinks, are open to 
rational explanation, and while-many of his solutions will be 
familiar to ‘‘ modernist’’ students, others are strikingly 
original. For the rest, he attributes the record of ‘‘ miracles ”’ 
to popular contemporary or later imagination, inspired often 
by ancient mythology—the story of the Virgin Birth, for 
example, being akin to that of the saviour-hero begotten of 
Zeus or Apollo and born of a human mother. Dr. Brandes, 
in his brief and scrappy ‘‘ Jesus: a Myth ’’—which is too 
prejudiced and too flippant to merit serious criticism—also 
stresses the similarity between the stories of Christ and of 
classical or Eastern myth. But. while in effect Dr. Brandes 
airily assumes that because Zeus and Apollo had no real 
existence Jesus had none, Dr. Warschauer, producing abun- 
dant evidence of the historic fact of Christ, suggests that it 
would have been impossible for so great a Figure to escape 
hecoming the object of legends, and that those legends natur- 
ally took in large measure the form of the popular ancient 
tales. 

The most interesting sections of Dr. Warschauer’s book 
are those which seek to penetrate subjectively the mind of 
Christ, and in especia] to determine what was His attitude 
towards the Messiahship. Jesus, he asserts, was, to begin 
with, completely a child of His age, and, while sharing the 
current expectation of a cataclysmal and immediate coming 
of the Kingdom, in the political sense, He had no thought of 
being Himself the redeemer. His baptism by John, however, 
made a deep spiritual impression on Him. He felt Himself 
from that time to be in some special sense a son of God ; 
and this fact, Dr. Warschauer submits, explains the Tempta- 
tion. Under the emotion induced in Him by His baptism, 
Jesus went alone into the desert, and the question He had 
there to face was whether He was merely a son of God, or the 
Son of God. The overcoming of the Temptation lay in the 
rejection of the latter idea, which, if accepted. would have 
involved for Christ, in the then still conventional outlook of 
His mind, an appeal to force. Incidentally, Dr. Warschauer 
hints that Jesus, always a poet, Himself imaginatively threw 
the story of the Temptation, as He saw it in retrospect, into 
its familiar form. But if in conscious intention Jesus ‘‘ began 
the deliverance of His message simply on the note of John 
ihe Baptist,” later, ‘‘ by reason of His unique ethical genius 
and His experience of Divine Sonship,’’ He was eventually 
to emerge as ‘‘ the Christ in a sense which had never yet been 
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associated with that term.’’ But He had to find Himself, 
like any other man ; and it was not until the closing days 
of His career that He discovered the full meaning of ‘ that 
inner assurance which told Him that He was the Son of God.” 

A prophet’s message has, says Dr. Warschauer, “ to be 
addressed to the living present if it is to be received by the 
unborn future.’’ The mentality of Jesus was conditioned by 
His age ; but His spirit was greater than the form through 
which He expressed it. ‘‘ One might say that He had ncne 
other than the already ageing wine-skins of eschatology to 
pour the new wine of His teaching into, and the wine 
quickly burst the skins; but at this point the comparison 
would break down, for the wine was not lost.’’ All, indeed, 
that was essential in Christ remains. That the Kingdom 
‘‘did not appear when Jesus expected it, is a detail ; that 
it can and will only come in the way He expected it, matters 
everything.”” The ‘‘ miracles ’’ may have to be discarded, 
But ‘‘ not in the conquest of the elements, nor in power over 
the ailments of the human frame, but in the conquest of 
human hearts... there we behold the Miracle which is 
ageless and ever enacted anew.”’ 


THE VICTORIAN AND HIS TRADITION 


The Last Victorians. By A. A. BAUMANN. (Benn. 18s.) 


‘* Sic .ille manus, sic ora gerebat.’’ Mr. Baumann begins his 
book by saying that, save two, he has known all the per- 
sonalities therein portrayed. Certainly he describes them 
vividly and intimately, and yet he adds nothing to the stature 
or to one’s knowledge of any of them. And the truth is that, 
although he has begun his book on a generalization, ‘‘ The 
Victorian Tradition,’’ he is more at home in the particular. 
Thus he fails to convey to his reader’s mind exactly what the 
Victorian Tradition means to him. One gets the impression 
that it is mainly the Victorian Tory Party. And so, in the 
absence of that illumination which a clear idea of Victorian- 
ism should have brought, he cannot give to the personages 
vith whom he deals any fresh significance. 

Superficially, the Victorian Tradition appears to be the 
Tradition of the English Gentleman. But another and more 
serious impression subtly rises from his pages; in the 
struggle against change and the readjustment to change 
which is history, one gathers that this Victorian tradition 
was to struggle rather than to readjust. If Mr. Baumann 
had himself more fully realized it, he might have been able 
to show why the state of the world to-day is so unprepossess- 
ing, rather than blame it for being so. 

But Mr. Baumann will answer that he puts more faith in 
personal than in tendencious records, and believes with Dis- 
raeli that biography is the best history. It is for his readers 
to draw their conclusions. And biographically, with two 
exceptions, Mr. Baumann’s studies are vivid and entertain- 
ing. Parnell he hates, and Trollope he never knew, so it is 
not fair to judge him on these. 

And one truth he has clearly illustrated. No statesman 
has ever achieved a career by too close adherence to his 
early ideals or to the interests of any one party. ‘* There is 
a loyalty higher, wider, nobler far than the loyalty to a 
party, namely, loyalty to the laws, the institutions, and the 
future stateef the country of which we are citizens.’’ For the 
greatest politician belongs not to one party but to them all, 
and the flag under which he marches is largely a matter of 
chance. 

But this point of view has its other aspect. Just as before 
the party comes the future state of the country, so, little 
as Mr. Baumann may like it, before the right—which who 
knows?—must come the expedient. He realizes that here lay 
the defects in much of Gladstone’s policy, but he does not 
realize that this was the justification of what he calls ‘‘ the 
surrender of five-sixths of Ireland to the party of murder and 
treason.’’ In the history of politics the expedient has too 
often proved itself ultimately right to be condemned as 
merely expedient. 

Mr. Baumann has a curious faculty of seeing the truth 
without realizing its full implication. He says wisely that 
‘‘of those great qualities, earnestness and enthusiasm, the 
defects are restlessness and excitability.”’ In modern politics 
he sees and deplores the restlessness and excitability, and 
forgets the great qualities of which they are the defects. 
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HALIFAX PERMANENT 
The World's Largest BUILDING SOCIETY. 





ENORMOUS EXPANSION OF BUSINESS. 


ASSETS - - - £27,663,946 





The Directors have great pleasure in submitting to the Members 
the Statement of Accounts of the Society for the year ended 
January 3lst, 1927, and in being able to again report a large increase 
in the various Funds of the Society, and an unprecedented increase 
in the number of new accounts. 

_ ASSETS.—The Assets now amount to £27,663,946 Os. 5d., being an 
increase of £3,731,254 19s. 4d. The Liquid Assets, consisting of 
Trustee securities and Cash in Banks amount to £3,367,815 5s. Od. 

RESERVE FUND.—The Reserve Fund now stands at the sum of 
£890,132 3s. 9d., an increase of £182,107 15s. 2d. This Fund and the 
Liquid Assets indicate the strong financial position of the Society. 

INCOME.—The Income for the year was £16,025,005 17s. 6d., which 
shows an increase of £843,579 1ls. 10d., exclusive of the realisation of 
surplus funds. 

NEW INVESTMENTS.—The amount advanced by the Society 
upon first Mortgages of approved properties during the year was 
£8,452,562 7s. 9d. This amount, whilst abnormally large, is 
£206,881 6s. 3d. less than the exceptional amount lent in the preceding 
year, but the slight reduction is entirely due to the cautious policy 
adopted by the Board in view of the industrial disturbance 
experienced during the year. Although cash was available for a 
larger number of loans, the Directors felt it their duty to exercise 
a very rigid selection of securities. The amount lent has been 
mainly upon dwelling-house property and preference has been given 
to applications for loans upon houses for the personal occupation 
of the borrower. The new Borrowers number 16,410, showing an 
average of only £515 per mortgage completed. The total amount of 
new loans applied for was £13,085,724 10s. 3d., of which £4,633,162 2s. 6d. 
was declined. The amount now due upon “mortgages is 
£24,024,615 13s. 7d., an increase of £3,917,468 14s. 5d., and the total 
number of borrowers is now 63,419, an increase of 9,831. Of this 
total 81 per cent. are in respect of mortgages where the debt does 
not exceed £500 each, and the average amount owing on all the 
mortgages is only £378 each. 





Head Office : PERMANENT BUILDINGS, HALIFAX. 


200 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 





REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 


to be presented to the Shareholders at the Seventy-fourth Annual General Meeting, to be held at Halifax, on Monday, the 28th day of March, 1927. 


The Mortgage Accounts are in an entirely satisfactory condition, 
there being no properties of borrowers in the possession of the 
Society to be reported. 

The sum of £809,148 17s. 4d. was invested in Trustee securities, 
as against £208,314 4s. 7d. in the preceding year. 

SHARE AND DEPOSIT FUNDS.—The amount standing to the 
credit of the Investing Shareholders and  Depositors is 
£26,773,813 16s. 8d., being £3,549,147 4s. 2d. of an increase. 

PROFITS.—The gross profits, after payment of all expenses and 
income tax, amounted to £1,237,195 8s. 5d. After allowing full interest 
to all Depositers and Shareholders, there remains a surplus profit 
of £236,587 9s. 8d. The Directors recommend that there shall 
distributed, in addition to the interest, a bonus of £1 1s. Od. per 
cent. upon the sum standing to the credit of Paid-up Shareholders, 
Class 1, and a bonus of £2 10s. 0d. to the Subscription Investing 
Shareholders upon the total amount paid by them up to the end 
of the preceding year. This distribution will make a total yield to 
the Paid-up Shareholders in Class 1 of £5 per cent., and to the 
Subscription Shareholders of £6 per cent., both Interest and Bonus 
being Free from Income Tax. 

NEW ACCOUNTS.—The new Accounts opened during the year 
number 54,168, There are now 154,825 Shareholders and 66,337 
Depositors, making a total of 221,162, an increase of 28,645. 

GENERAL.—The Directors congratulate. the Members and 
Depositors upon the exceedingly gratifying character and magnitude 
of the business which the Society has enjoyed during the past year, 
and upon the outstanding and strong financial position which it 
occupies. 

The remarkable increase in the Society’s business in face of the 
very unfavourable conditions during the year proves that the efforts 
made have given general satisfaction. 

WILLIAM RAMSDEN, 
President. 


New Balance Sheet, Prospectus, and full information sent free on application. 


London District Office: 134, CHARING CROSS RD., W.C.2. 


TELEPHONE :—GERRARD 4443. 
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Tailor Valet Service 


Every man who wishes to look 
well dressed should make use of 
Eastman’s Tailor Valet Service. 
as isaac aialaaiell It ensures suits, overcoats, etc., 
being always clean, well pressed and in good repair at very small cost, 

The service provides for collecting, cleaning and minor repairing 
one suit, or its equivalent, every week, fortnight or month, at an 
inclusive charge. 

Write for brochure giving full particulars, or call at nearest Branch. 


MAN & SON: 


THE LONDON DYERS AND CLEANERS 





Works: Pm 240 Branches 
Acton Vale, in London & 
London, W.3. , the South. 


Return Carriace paid on all orders sent direct. 








To Book-Collectors 


ESSRS. SOTHERAN would put themselves at 

the service of Collectors or Students who are in 
want of books, of which they will endeavour to find 
and report particulars and price, without any obliga- 
tion to the inquirer. This applies to foreign as well 
as English books, and also to newly-published 
Continental books, both in Literature and Science. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


140 STRAND, W.C.2, and 43 PICCADILLY, W.1 

Telegraphic and Telephones : - 

Cable Address : * (Strand) Central 1515: 
Bookmen, London. (Piccadilly) Gerrard 174. 














A Specimen Copy of 
THE NATION & ATHENZUM 


will be sent to any address on application to the Publisher. 

















For acute 
dyspepsia. 


INVALIDS ¢ me AGED. 


There is no better treatment than the digestive rest 
so easily obtained with Benger’s Food. As a supper 
dish it induces restful sleep. 

Sold in Tins by all Ohemists. Prices: 1/4; 98; 4-; 3/6 
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THE NATION 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Tue following are among the week’s biographies: ‘‘ Life and 
Work of Sir Patrick Manson,’’ by Dr. Manson-Bahr and 
Lieut.-Col. Alcock (Cassell, 16s.) ; ‘‘ Victor Emanuel II. and 
the Union of Italy,”’ by C. S. Forester (Methuen, 10s. 6d.) ; 
‘“* The Oldest Biography of Spinoza,”’ edited by Prof. A. Wolf 
(Allen & Unwin, 6s.) ; ‘‘ The White Brother,’’ by Michael 
Juste (Rider, 7s. 6d.), described as an occult autobiography. 

Three new volumes in The Home University Library 
(Williams & Norgate, 2s.) are: ‘‘ Trees,’’ by MacGregor 
Skene ; ‘‘ Motors and Motoring,”’ by E. T. Brown ; ‘‘ England 
under the Tudors and Stuarts,’’ by Keith Feiling. 

‘* Studies in the Contemporary Theatre,’’ by John Palmer 
(Secker, 10s. 6d.), contains studies of Pirandello, J. J. Ber- 
nard, Jean Sarment, &c. 

Books dealing with economics, politics, or sociology in- 
clude: ‘‘ A Study of the Minimum Wage,” by J. H. Richard- 
son (Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ The Road to Prosperity,’’ by 
Sir George Paish (Benn, 6s.) ; ‘‘ The New Leadership in 
Industry,”’ by Sam A. Lewisohn (Pitman, 7s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ China in 
Revolt,’’ by T’ang Leang-li (Noel Douglas, 7s. 6d.) ; ‘*‘ The 
Great Delusion,’’ by ‘‘ Neon’ (Benn, 12s. 6d.), which deals 
with aircraft in peace and war. 

‘“* Light and Shade in Bygone India,’’ by Lieut.-Col. L. H. 
Thornton (Murray, 15s.), deals with the life of soldiers in 


India at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries. 


NOVELS IN BRIEF 


© Genteel Lady! By EsTHER ForBES. (Heinemann. 7s, 64.) 


If the poverty of the illusion created in this novel often 
makes us feel that there is nothing at all to read, it does 
not altogether prevent our thinking that Miss Forbes has a 
real claim on our attention for having tried to produce a 
work of art. Lanice Bardeen runs away from her native 
town of Amherst in New England because she is unable to 
face the consequence of her mother’s flight with one of her 
father’s students. She goes to Boston, then the resort of 
Whittier, Emerson, and Longfellow, and finds work in the 
editorial offices of Redcliffe and Fox. She falls in love with 
Anthony Jones, an English traveller (how subtly wrong all 
foreigners, including Americans, are about the English), and 
then crosses to Europe where she meets George Eliot and 
Tennyson. Finally she marries, stodgily enough, an old 
admirer. It must be confessed that our main interest is not 
in Lanice and her adventures, but in Miss Forbes’s attitude 
towards the Victorians. This attitude is representative. It 
would seem that a Victorian would regard our conception of 
him much as a Roman poet would regard Milton’s Latin 
verse. In our novels about the Victorian age we exaggerate 
our modern peculiarities. We consider our fictions of that 
dead time as consciously suffering endless repressions, and 
we endow them with all the more sinister of our emotions of 
sex, mysticism, and disillusionment. If Miss Forbes had cor- 
rected her frequently faulty prose, her book would have 
gained considerably. 


7 * * 


The Clue. By Mrs. J. O. ARNOLD. (Arnold. 7s. 6d.) 


The action of this mystery story passes some twenty 
years after the Revolution in the countryside near Paris. It 
would obviously be unfair to give the secret away, although 
there is not much to give. Suffice it to say that the different 
people who for different reasons were anxious to find out 
what became of the actress Thérése Dubois after Marie 
Antoinette’s execution, cleared up the mystery between them, 
but not working together. That is the first clever touch. Each 
finally knows something unknown to the other, but the reader 
knows everything. The second clever touch is the authen- 
ticity of the narrative. Authenticity in an historical novel 
is precious. It is the signal quality which makes Balzac’s 
‘* Une Ténébreuse Affaire *’ so fine ; and Mrs. Arnold, because 
perhaps she does not concern herself with the paraphernalia 
of period, dress, and so on, has something of that quality. 
On the other hand it cannot be denied that our interest is 
never engrossed: Mystery and passion are very modest ; 
when they appear to become a little stronger we see that they 
are only a little more wordy. It was a pity to make André de 
Vigne speak lke a book of historical reminiscence, and we 
have no sympathy for Elise’s psychic peculiarities. 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Principia Mathematica. Vol. Il. Second Edition. By ALFRED 
NORTH WHITEHEAD and BERTRAND RUSSELL. (Cambridge 
University Press. 45s.) 

The republication of ‘‘ Principia Mathematica’ con- 
tinues at a pace fitting the magnitude of the task. Since the 
new matter (due to Mr. Russell) was added in the form of a 
new introduction and appendices to Volume I., this second 
volume is a simple reprint of the first edition. It opens with 
the definition of cardinal number (due originally to Frege) 
which has been the chief sensation of mathematical logic. 
The cardinal number of a class is defined as the class of all 
the classes whose members have a one-one correlation with 
the members of our class. Thus the number three is not 
something abstracted in a mysterious way from triads, but 
just the class of all triads. However shocking this is to 
common sense, ‘‘ Principia Mathematica *’ shows that mathe- 
matics does not require a more mystical view of number. 
This volume develops the properties of cardinal numbers, of 
generalized ordinal numbers, and of series in general. It 
concludes by defining the limits and the convergence of 
functions without any reference to number. Two-thirds of 
one of the greatest books of the century is now in print. 
Thomas Spence and his Connections. 

(Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

The author of ‘‘ Pig’s Meat’ is to-day remembered only 
by the historian, but although a poor, persecuted, assertive, 
and troublesome man, he was both brave enough and original 
enough to found the first group of English land reformers 
(since the Diggers) and to frighten English Cabinets into 
imprisoning him and his followers. Miss Rudkin’s treatment 
of his life and ideas is pleasantly written, though slight, and 
all those who are interested in the development of unorthodox 
economics and socialist speculation will find her book worth 
reading. In a short preface, Professor Allen rightly says 
that ‘‘in dealing with this great little man,’’ Miss Rudkin 
has never been even tempted to commit either the unpardon- 
able sin of patronizing or the unpardonable sin of sneering,” 
and, although she may be “ a little in love with her hero,” 
she does convince one that he was not only odd but also 
heroic. 


By OLIVE D. RUDKIN. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


PARLOPHONE RECORDS. 


THE Parlophone have a charming orchestral record in 
Weber’s ‘‘ Invitation to the Waltz,’’ played by the Orchestra 
of the Berlin State Opera House (two 12-in. records. E19529- 
30. 4s. 6d. each), the last side being appropriately given to 
the ‘‘ Apprentices’ Dance,’’ from the ‘‘ Meistersinger.’’ The 
same orchestra, conducted by Siegfried Wagner, give a fine 
performance of ‘‘ The Ride of the Valkyries’’ (E10528. 
4s. 6d.). The Edith Lorand Orchestra have two pleasant 
records of light music: ‘‘ Vienna Waltz,’’ by Drdla, and 
‘* Merry Vienna Waltz,’ by Zishrer (E10531. 4s. 6d.), and 
‘‘ Nightsong ’’ and ‘‘ Venetian Bells *’ (E10582. 4s. 6d.) 

The admirable series of Wagner vocal records is con- 
tinued. Two containing songs from the ‘‘ Meistersinger,”’’ 
Act. II., in which Leo Schiitzendorf, Emmy Bettendorf, 
Michael Bohnen take part, are particularly good (E10541-2. 
4s. 6d. each). Emmy Bettendorf and Lauritz Melchior give 
another fine ‘‘ Lohengrin ’’ record with the duet ‘‘ Hértest du 
nicht *”’ and on the other side Emmy Bettendorf sings ‘‘ Ich 
scheide nun aus Eurer Mitte’’ from Lortzing’s ‘‘ Undine” 
(E10540. 4s. 6d.) Two other good vocal records are ‘ E 
lucevan le stelle’? and ‘‘ Recondita Armonia,’’ sung by 
Pattiera, tenor (E10538. 4s. 6d.), and ‘‘ But who may abide ” 
and ‘‘ Why do the nations? ’’ sung by Kenneth Ellis, baritone 
(£10539. 4s. 6d.). 


BELTONA RECORDS. 


THE Beltona 2s. 6d. records include: ‘‘ Take in the Sun” 
and ‘‘ Bid your Troubles Good-bye,’’ sung by Charles Barry, 
baritone (1159) ; ‘‘ The Laird of Cockpen”’ and ‘‘ The lum 
hat wantin’ the croon,’’ sung by Elliot Dobie, bass (1096) ; 
‘* Cornish Carnival’’ and ‘ Bells across the meadow,” 
played by Beltona Military Band (1168) ; Allegro in F major 
and ‘‘ Garden of Memories,’’ by Protheroe, piano solo by 
the composer (1167) ; ‘‘ Perhaps you'll think of me,’’ and 
‘* Because I love you,’’ violin solos by Gordon Taylor (1156) ; 
‘‘ Pirate of my dreams,’’ waltz, and ‘‘I’m sailing off to 
China,” foxtrot, Sutherland Orchestra (1165) ; ‘‘ The Bonnie 
Wee Widow ” and ‘‘ Behave yersel’ afore fowk,’’ by Bertha 
Waddell (1154). 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 





"THACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 


Hotel. Perfect Sanitation; fireproof fioors. Bedroom, Breakfast, and attend- 
ance, from 8s. 6d. night. Full tariff on application. Telegrams: 
“ Thackeray, London. pe Telephone: 


Museum 1280 (2 lines). 





REFORMED INNS. 


A= FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST (gratis) of 170 INNS AND 
HOTELS managed by the Psopie’s REFRESHMENT 
Hovuse# AssociaTION, Ltp. 


P.R.H.A., Lid, St. George's House, ’.2. 


193, Regent Street, 





EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEY.—Beautiful Holiday 

Home (600 ft. up). Seventy rooms; electric light; 5 acres; billiards, 

tennis, croquet, bowls, motoring, golf; garages. Board-residence, 58s. 6d. to 
7s. 6d. Write for Prospectus. —Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 





PAYING GUESTS taken at charming house, facing sea. Private 
sitting-room optional. Garden. Good cooking. — Belgrave West, 
Sandown, Wight. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





A FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 
For Boys aged 8—18. 
STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1927. 
Entry Forms in by MARCH 8ist. Examination on APRIL 28rd. 


Particulars and forms from Secretary to Governors. 





— High Ground on 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
peanunst. S Hewzn T. Nemp, M.A. 


edge of moorland. Girls 9—19. Principal: 
(Manchester), Class. Trip. (Camb.). 





BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
inci Miss STANSFELD. 
Students are trained in ihe College to become Teachers of Gymrastics, 
Games, &c. Fees £165 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 
87, Lansdowne Roail, Bedford 





RENDOOMB COLLEGE. 


AN ENDOWED BOARDING SCHOOL in the Cotswold Hills for 
boys from ten to eighteen, educating boys of every 7? class. Moderate 
fees. For illustrated prospectus apply to Headmaster, J . Simpson, M.A., 


Rendcomb College, Cirencester. 





| NTERNATIONAL PEOPLE’S COLLEGE, Elsinore- Copenhagen. 

Summer Term, April 20th to July 10th. British students interested in the 
study of modern ‘languages, Danish and Scandinavian literature, social and 
international problems should apply soon. Low fees. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cie passer HAND-COLOURED POTTERY. 
ma Bazaars. Sells rapidly. Generous discount. 
, 51, Lyndhurst Road, Hove, Sussex. 


EAL HARRIS. — LEWIS AND SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterns Free. State 
Shade desired.—James St. Tweed Depot, 158, Stornoway, Scotland. 





Great Attraction 
— Hova Pottery, Dept. 















Forcleaning Silver Electro Plate &e. 


Goddard S 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 1~2%6 & 46 





FRUIT TREE PROTECTORS 


Against Birds, Frost, Cold Winds and wasps. 
TRANSFERABLE FRUIT CAGE. rum cumapsst AND MOST PERFECT 


i SPECIAL NETTINGS 
“& NEW 
TENNIS SURROU' D 


Apply for new Illustrated 
Booklet giving his System 
of Fruit Culture to 

-} Major C. WALKER, Dept. N 
BRECON, 





\wres e ! 
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SOUTH WALES, 


CITY OF LEEDS. 


THE CORPORATION invite applications for the position of 
ASSISTANT CURATOR of the City Museum. Salary £250 per annum. 

Preference will be given to persons who have had experience of general 
Museum work. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and experience, omemsnaie’ by 
copies of three recent testimonials, must be delivered at my office, 26, Great 
pcm Street, Leeds, not later than the 28th instant, endorsed “ Assistant 

urator.” 

The person appointed will be required to devote his whole time to the 
duties of the office, and to pass a medical examination and contribute to the 
Superannuation Fund established by the Corporation under the Local Govern- 
ment and Other Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1922. 

THOS. THORNTON, Town Clerk. 

March 4th, 1927. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA. 


THE COUNCIL OF THE COLLEGE invites applications for the 
post of PROFESSOR OF CLASSICS. Salary £800 per annum. The 
appointment will date from October ist, 1927. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom 
applications must be received on or before April 28rd, 1927. 
EDWIN DREW, 
Registrar. 





Singleton Park, Swansea. 








PUBLIC NOTICE. 


THE SOCIETY OF 





INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS AND 
AUDITORS 
(A.D. 1885.) 


EXAMINATIONS. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the next Examination of 
Candidates resident in England and Wales will be held in London, 
Manchester, Cardiff, and Leeds on the following dates:— 
Preliminary Examination on May 2nd and 8rd. 
Intermediate “ May 4th and 5th. 
Final May 8rd, 4th and 5th. 
Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must give notice to the 
undersigned on or before March 29th, 1927. 
Women are éligible under the Society’s regulations to qualify as 
Incorporated Accountants upon the same terms and conditions as are applicable 


to men. 
By Order of the Council. 
A. A. er, 


ecretary. 
50, Gresham Street, 


London, E.C.2. 








LECTURES. 


os THE ART OF EXAGGERATION,” by Mr. Eustace Miles, 


Thursday, March 24th, at 3.45 and 6.15 p.m., in the GREEN SALON, 
40, Chandos Street, Charing Cross. Admission 1s. 











LITERARY. 


‘*TCHE RELIGION OF A UNITARIAN” 
Miss Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 





given post free.— 





OOKPLATES.—Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.—Write 
OSBORNES, i 
Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





G HAKESPEARE, MILTON, CARLYLE, DICKENS, TENNYSON.— 

Limited number of Portrait Plaques, modelled in high relief by good 
artist. White, 14 in. circular moulding. Straight from the Studio to any 
address, ready for hanging, 12s. 6d. each. Tasteful presents.—Walter Sharland, 
65, Ashley Road, Stokes Croft, Bristol. 





OVELS, STORIES, ARTICLES, REVISED. Advice given on 
all Literary subjects by Contributor to over 100 Newspapers and Journals. 
G. J. MATSON, Margate College, Kent. 


Particulars on request. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





EARN to Write Articles and Stories; earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 18r, Victoria Street, S.W. 


Lee: FLEMISH EXHIBITION is discussed in an important 
ie article by Roger Fry, in The Burlington Magazine for March. 
(8s. post free).—The Burlington Magazine, 17, Old Burlington Street, W:1. 


Alt SONG-WRITERS (AUTHORS AND COMPOSERS) should 
send for remarkable free Book, 

“ SONG-WRITING AS A PROFITABLE CAREER.” 
Send for your copy to-day. Sent post free. — International Music Agency, 
Box 282, Chichester Chambers, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 
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THE OWNER-DRIVER 


A PROSPEROUS LIGHT-CAR CONCERN 


HE remarkable prosperity of the Singer Company, 

I whose £1 shares at the time of writing are quoted at 

63s. 6d., prompts a friend of mine living in France to 

ask, ‘‘ What is the secret of such success in these difficult 
days?" 

Having just had one of the 10-26 h.p. Saloons out for trial 
amongst the hills and dales of Yorkshire, I have replied to 
my correspondent that the secret of the Company’s well-being 
is to be found in the Singer Car! 

There are lower-priced saloons than this ‘‘ 10-26,’’ but I 
have yet to find one that is of better value, and it is not sur- 
prising that the demand continues to increase. 

It was a happy thought that prompted the manufacturers 
to standardize one type of saloon for their four and six- 
cylinder chassis. Such a policy simplifies production 
tremendously, and enables the coachwork section to turn out 
a far better job for both types of chassis than ‘would other- 
wise be possible at the price. 

In the quality of the body-work and equipment the Singer 
scores heavily. The lines are smart, the external finish is 
excellent, and the interior comfort is amazingly good. If any 
owner-driver is in doubt as to the merits of pneumatic seating 
I advise him to take a ride in one of these Singer Saloons over 
a road with a very bad surface. The shock-absorbing proper- 
ties of the air cushions are of inestimable value on small cars 
with light springs. 

All new cars are fitted with mudguards, but how many 
actually guard the coachwork from mud-splashes? The 
Singer wings are as efficient as they are generous and 
graceful—designed by someone who wishes to stand well in 
the estimation of owner-drivers. There are many other litile 
details which will appeal to those who look after their own 
cars. A luggage-grid, which slides’ out of the way when not 
required, and a little device by which any excess of oil in the 
engine sump may be got rid of without soiling one’s fingers, 
may be mentioned as typical examples. 

Singers fall short of my ideal in one particular—they are 
not fitted with four-speed gear boxes—but although there is a 
drop from 5 to 1 (top) to 9.28 to 1 (second), the change is very 
easily accomplished. To the single dry-plate clutch and 
change-speed mechanism I[ give full marks. It is easy to 
understand why even inexperienced drivers find the car easy 
to handle. 

It is difficult to realize when speeding along at 45 miles an 
hour that the cubic capacity of the 10-26 h.p. engine is only 
1,308 c.c., and if a change down to ‘“‘ second ”’ is made in good 
time, the little car, even with a full load, gives a very good 
account of itself on stiff gradients. 

People who buy saloons like this at £260 are certainly in 
luck’s way. There was nothing to compare with it for value 
in pre-war days. 


A SIGNALLING DEVICE 

My night journeys seem to increase every year, and I 
have begun to feel the need of some effective signalling device. 
After a long search I have found a very simple accessory 
which gives a policeman on point duty a clear indication at 
a distance whether one wishes to go straight on or to turn 
right or left, and at the same time warns a driver behind if 
one intends to make a right-hand turn. It is an aluminium 
“hand ’’—showing a white arrow in front and a red one to 
the rear—and is operated from the driving seat by a neat 
lever, the movement of which automatically switches on the 
light. Known as the ‘‘ U-Man-Arro,” and made by Messrs. 
Walter Bradley, Ltd., Deansgate, Bolton, it is a most useful 
gadget, and supplied complete with all the necessary fitments. 

RAYNER ROBERTS. 


Mr. Rayner Roberts has for many years been recognized 
as an exceptionally well-informed writer on motoring sub- 
jects, and his wide experience as an Owner-Driver is at the 
service of our readers. Communications should be addressed 
to the Motor Editor, THe NATION AND ATHENZUM, 38, Great 
James Street, London, W.C.1. 


THE NATION & ATHENZUM 
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Good Work 


urgently needing the support of all those 
who care for human good is that carried 
on by the 


London 


Missionary 
Society 


with its 305 Missionaries, and their 7,567 
Christian associates in the lands of India, 


China, Africa, Madagascar and Polynesia. 


The Society's financial ends on 


March 31st. 


year 


Your gift will help. 


The Treasurer of the L.M.S. 
Somervell, J.P. 


is Mr. W. H. 


Contributions may be sent to Rev. Nelson 


Bitton, Home Secretary, L.M.S., 48, Broad- 
way, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
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HEN the Duke of Buck- 
ingham introduced the 
Sedan Chair it was 
adopted by all the fashionable 
world of Cromwell’s day. 
Borne by imposing lackeys, 
it produced an air of aristo- 
cratic elegance. It was at 
once exclusive and opulent. 
Behind its fringed curtains 
English beauties were carried 
to rout and ball. 


To-day the graceful Bentley 
ried is a fitter setting for beautiful 
women. For like them it has 
a subtle air of breeding and 
distinction. 


The Bentley and the Sedan 
Chair have one point in com- 
mon—each is the chosen 
carriage of fashion. But the 
elegance of the Sedan Chair 


has given way to the elegance . ’ . 
ae Gee. he Bentley Six 





hose 





6-Cyl. Chassis . . . . « «. « « « « « Prices from £1,450, 
S-Litve Chassie . . . . 2 1 « « « « « + Petes from S006. 
DUNLOP TYRES STANDARD. 


BENTLEY MOTORS, LIMITED, Pollen House, Cork Street, London, W.1 


*Phone: Regent 6911. *Grams: ‘‘ Benmotlim, Phone, London.” 
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“a ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


(Established 1866) 
| . Chief Offices: Broad Street Corner, BIRMINGHAM. 
Chief London Offices: 44 & 46, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE DIRECTORS’ REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1926. 


| ORDINARY BRANCH.—The Premium Income amounted to £753,737. The number of Policies issued in this 
Branch was 9,970, assuring (after deduction of Re-assurances) the sum of £1,530,858, at annual premiums of 
£76,832 and single premiums of £5,517. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The Premium Income amounted to £2,087 ,428. 
GENERAL BRANCH.—The Premium Income amounted to £26,984, all of which was re-insured. 


TOTAL INCOME.—tThe Total Income of the Year, excluding the General Branch, amounted to £3,460,535, 
being an increase of £56,877 over the previous year. 


























CLAIMS.—The Claims paid amounted to £1,125,474, bringing the Total Claims paid by the Company up to 
£21,138,082. 


TOTAL FUNDS.—tThe Total Funds amount to £12,055,381, being an increase of £1,257,778 over the 
previous year. 


son 


VALUATION.—The Annual Valuation of the Life Assurance Business made by the Actuary disclosed the 
ad- following surpluses :— 


OrpINARY Branco .. .. £276,219 INDUSTRIAL BRANCH .. .. £193,301 





Ordinary Branch Policies in the Immediate Profit Class will receive in respect of this Valuation a Reversionary Bonus at the 


ane 1, £2:2:0 per £100 assured. 
The Company transacts all Classes of LIFE, FIRE, ACCIDENT, MOTOR, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
and GENERAL Insurances. Enquiries inviied. 


J. MURRAY LAING, F.LA., F.F.A. JNO. A. JEFFERSON, F.I.A. 
Secretary and Actuary. Chairman and General Manager. 
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THE STAMP COLLECTOR 


N these days of rapid happenings and intensive produc- 

tion when issues of stamps, indicative of the activity and 

progress of the country to which they belong, and often 
of limited issue and ultimate rarity, appear in startling 
succession, specialization becomes advisable, if not 
necessary. 

Philatelic specialization is known in many forms, but the 
most popular method employed is that of choosing one group 
of countries or colonies and collecting their stamps intact, 
or of limiting oneself to specific dates. 

One of the most modern and popular of groups is that 
which embraces the stamp-issuing countries of Hejaz, Nejd, 
Trans-Jordania, and Palestine, none of which could boast 
a place in stamp album or catalogue prior to the year 1916. 
To be exact, Hejaz presented its first stamp to the world in 
1916, Nejd in 1925, Trans-Jordania in i920, and Palestine in 
1918. With the conquest of Hejaz by the Sultan of Nejd on 
December 19th, 1925, this country ceased to be an inde- 
pendent kingdom, and its stamps are now those issued 
jointly with Nejd. 

The items of the greatest importance philatelically are 
those provisionals issued at Jeddah after the abdication of 
King Hussein in October, 1925, and due to the ascension to 
the throne of his eldest son, Ali. These provisionals were 
stamps of all the previous issues from 1916 to date bearing 
either two- or three-line Arabic overprint, denoting the 
change of Government, and later on, as certain values 
became exhausted, an additional surcharge at the foot. The 
double and inverted varieties appearing in the course of this 
overprinting were due to the unskilled labour employed in 
their production, and the obvious difficulty of seeing at a 
glance which was the top or the bottom of Arabesque designs 
so intricate as those forming the originals of the stamps so 
overprinted. 

The cult of Air stamps is still popular, and deservedly 
so—no branch of philately could have more fascination. 

The historic flights of ‘‘ Hawker ’’ and ‘‘ Alcock ’’ have 
a perpetual memorial in the covers that they carried on 
their adventurous and epoch-making ventures. Undoubtedly, 
the most prized air stamp is the‘ Hawker.’’ Issued in 1919 
by the simple expedient of overprinting the current 3 cents 
stamp of Newfoundland : 

FIRST 
TRANS- 
ATLANTIC 
AIR POST 
APRIL 1919 
the stamp has achieved a fame second to none in modern 
rarities. 

Though Hawker failed in his ambition of actually flying 
the Atlantie, the mail-bag was recovered, as we all remember, 
and the few covers which were carried now fetch as much 
as £60 each, and unused examples are even more valuable. 

A historic set of German stamps appeared in November 
of last year. The designs have been extremely well pre- 
pared, and present portraits of famous men of the German 
Classical period. The series consists of ten stamps, and 
nine different heads are depicted. Goethe appears twice. 
The stamps were produced by the Berlin State Printing 
Offices. Details of the various portraits are given below :— 

3 Pfennig, brown.—Joh. Wolfg. Goethe: Exhibit: 

From a design by J. G. Schreiner, for a picture by Karl 

Josef Stieler (1781-1858). 

5 Pfennig, green.—Friedrich V. Schiller: Exhibit: 

Copper-plate engraving by Schwerdgeburth (1785-1878). 


10 Pfennig, carmine.—Frederick the Great: Exhibit: 
Picture by Anton Graff (1736-1813). 
15 Pfennig, red-brown.—Immanuel Kant: Exhibit: 


Engraving by J. F. Bause (1791) for a picture by Johann 
Veit Schnorr (1764-1841). 

20 Pfennig, steel-blue.—Ludwig Van 
Exhibit: An engraving by Reyher, 
between 1820 and 1840. 


Beethoven: 
probably begun 


25 Pfennig, blue.—Joh. Wolfg. Goethe: (as 3 
Pfennig). 

30 Pfennig, olive-green.—Gotth. Ephr: Lessing: 
Exhibit: Engraving by J. F. Bause (1772) for a picture 


by Anton Graff (1736-1813). 


40 Pfennig, violet.—Gottfr. Wilh. Leibniz: Exhibit: 
Picture by unknown master. 
50 Pfennig, brown.—Joh. S. Bach: Exhibit: Engrav- 


ing L. Stichling for a picture by G. Haussman (1695- 
1774). 

80 Pfennig, dark brown.—Albr. Durer: 
ture by himself (about 1500). 


Exhibit: Pic- 
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JINTIICL 
The Best Way to Sell 


STAM PS 
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Whilst it is a known fact that stamps sell 
better in London than in any other city in the 
world, it is not generally known that a market 
exists that can obtain more for your stamps 
than any other method. Owners of rare single 
stamps, General or Specialised collections, 
seeking disposal are invited to place their 
stamps in THE BOND STREET AUCTIONS 
held weekly at The Old Bond Street Galleries 
On all lots placed in our hands we are willing 
to guarantee a minimum realisation if desired 
and can assure vendors that we will obtain 
maximum prices for their stamps. Valuations 
and advice are given free of charge to prospec- 
tive vendors, and when required, liberal cash 
advances are available on important collec- 
tions. We invite all serious collectors to apply 
for our Fully Illustrated Auction Catalogues, 
which are supplied free of charge. 


TTT 
H. R. HARMER, cp ocd “caer 


Old Bond Street Galleries, 
6,7 & 8, Old Bond St., LONDON, W.1 


: (== Telegrams: “ PHIST AMSEL- es LONDON.” 
; ——| Telephone: - ARD 1628. 
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Come, or send, to— 


The Finest Stamp 
Shop in England 


—and the best anywhere— 















































for EVERYTHING in connection with Stamp 
Collecting. 


I have one of the finest stocks of stamps in the 
world, embracing all issues and countries. Only 
perfect stamps are offered; all are guaranteed 
genuine and my prices are always reasonable. 


My Shop Window Display is the best adver- 
tisement for Philately in all London. 




























Every Philatelic 
Requirement Supplied. 













W ANTE D—to purchase—stamps, either 
singly or in collections. Best CASH prices paid. 













D. FIELD, 


Stamp Expert, 
7, Vigo St., Regent St., London, W.1. 


























*Phone: - - Regent 0918. 
Cables & Petegveme: “ Aphielda, London.” 
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STAMPS 
BOUGHT 





Buyers of anything of Philatelic Value, 

Old General Collections, Specialised 

Collections, Single Rarities, or 
parcels of Stamps. 


Highest Market Prices Paid. 


CALL, WRITE OR ‘PHONE 


FRANK GODDEN L”™: 


Stamp Dealers and Philatelic Publishers 
Philatelic Exhibitors to 61 Colonial Governments. 


359, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: 3522. Cable: Atelaphil, Rand, London. 





THE NATION & -ATHENEZUM’ 
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STAMPS BOUGHT 


I am a buyer of stamp 
collections and single rare 
stamps. 


High prices paid for any- 
thing suitable. 


F. R. MUIRHEAD, 
61, The Pantiles, Tunbridge Wells 



















BOUGHT 


Turn out your old letters and 
send me the envelopes with 
the stamps on them — they 
may be worth a lot of money! 
Highest cash prices for any- 
thing GOOD in stamps 


oo 
[= 


R. DALWICK, DORKING, Surrey 

















Selections on Approval. 


We Can Fill Your Wants. 


LINE-ENGRAVED, 1d. blacks, all plated 1a to 11; 1d. red, 
and 2d. blue from all plates; alsd all varieties of re- 
entries, doubie letters, postmarks, etc., etc. 


SURFACE-PRINTED. 


and varieties. 
OFFICIALS, unused and used. 
TELEGRAPHS AND POSTAL FISCALS. 


CONTROLS, complete, of Queen, Edward, and George in 
singles, strips and blocks of 6. 


EDWARDIAN AND GEORGIAN. All the different print- 
ings, dies, shades, and errors of watermark, in singles, 
pairs, blocks, etc. 











Including all plate-numbers, errors 

















PROOFS AND ESSAYS. A very fine and unique stock. 
BRITISH USED ABROAD. 


on entire envelopes. 


BRITISH LEVANT, MOROCCO, CYPRUS and OIL 
RIVERS. 





Very fine lot, including used 








Address all communications to 


CHAS. NISSEN & CO., LTD., 
63, HIGH HOLBORN ———————— LONDON, W.C.1. 
‘ Telephone: Chancery 8181. 


== = ae SS 





mon NOT 1 CE orn 
TO READERS 


“The Stamp Collector” notes are 
written by a well informed and _ large 
collector, and his notes are full of news 
and are of value to all philatelists. 


“ Philatelist ” will be only too pleased 
to answer any queries that readers care 
to put to him. 


Our readers would be well advised to 
study these notes carefully and to take 
due notice of the Trade Announcements 
that also appear in our columns. 


When communicating with advertisers 
be sure to mention 


The Nation and Athenaeum 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 
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THE WEEK 
IMPERIAL TOBACCO AND COURTAULDS—HOME 


NDER the shadow of the Budget the “ bears ”’ are 
i | busily attacking the two industrial leaders—Imperial 

Tobacco and Courtaulds. In the case of the former 
they are playing upon the uncertainty of higher taxation 
on tobacco. It became known on Monday that Mr. 
Churchill had given orders that only average deliveries of 
tobacco from bond were to be allowed. The same instruc- 
tions have been given in the case of tea and wine, but at 
the mention of tobacco it was sufficient for the ** bears ” 
to anticipate the worst and to excite the fear of a special 
taxation of tobacco companies’ profits. All tobacco shares 
have been affected, but Imperial Tobacco has suffered most. 
At the moment of writing their price is 101s. 6d., while the 
price of British American Tobacco shares is now ahead at 
108s. 6d., showing plainly that China is not half such a 
bogey as Mr. Churchill. We need not repeat the views we 
have already given of Imperial Tobacco future. The posi- 
tion which the company occupies in the trade is one of 
immense strength. Its cash resources are considerable, and 
its hidden reserves enormous. That the market valuation 
of the shares should suffer a depreciation in one day of 
these rumours of about £4 millions on mainly professional 
operations is fundamentally not justified. When the 
Budget proposals are known, a recovery in tobacco shares 
is probable, even if higher taxation is imposed. It is uncer- 
tainty which is the stock-in-trade of the ** bears,”’ and when 
the facts are published automatically the ‘* bears ” take 
cover. But the next few weeks may provide some good 
opportunities of purchasing Imperial Tobacco shares 
cheaply. 

* * * 

In the case of Courtaulds the “‘ bears ” have little to 
go upon except the speech of Mr, Samuel Courtauld at the 
recent shareholders’ meeting. It appears that Courtaulds 
are still working short-time. Consumption has improved 
but is not yet strong enough, in Mr. Courtauld’s view, to 
swallow the large stocks which are lying about all over the 
world, and at the same time to absorb the increased out- 
put which producers have it in their power to put upon the 
market. Hence the Company’s new factory at Wolver- 
hampton can only be started on a nucleus staff. Its new 
factory at Calais, which will be completed in a few months’ 
time, is doubtful of employment. Its American subsidiary, 
the American Viscose Company, has a large factory on the 
point of completion which will be ready to put into use 
this year, and Mr. Courtauld merely hoped that it would 
be needed. These are all indications that recovery from 
the artificial silk slump will be a slow process. But Mr. 
Courtauld gave it as his considered opinion (which is never 
anything but cautious) that in view of increasing demand 
and the evidence of greater stability in the world price 
of artificial silk, the industry had seen the worst. There is 
no doubt that the stability of artificial silk prices has been 
helped by the arrangement completed between Courtaulds, 
Glanzstoff, and Snia Viscosa. Courtaulds’ shares at the 
moment of writing, have fallen to 53, and at anything near 
£5 seem to be an attractive purchase for the long view. 


- * * 


A reader has suggested that in analyzing the “‘ cover ” 
for home railway prior charges it would be fairer to take 
the 1924 than the 1926 net earnings. We were concerned 
to show the relative security of the home railway trustee 
stocks, and for that purpose it is just as important to take 
a bad year as a good year. We agree that 1926 was excep- 
tional, and that 1925 was a poor year. On the basis of 
1924 net earnings the cover for the different stocks would 
work out as follows :— 


IN THE CITY 


RAIL TRUSTEE STOCKS—LONDON BRICK—OIL, 


1924 COVER FOR HOME RAILWAY PRIOR CHARGES. 
(000’s omitted) 











L.M.S. L.N.E.R. G.W.R. S.R. 
& £ £ z 
1924 Net Receipts 18,626 11,718 7,453 6,319 

Deb. Int. and other 
fixed charges 5,545 4,604 2,499 1,948 
13,081 7,114 4,954 4,371 

Dividend on Guaran- 
teed Stock ; 1,628 2,428 1,191 266 
11,453 4,686 3,763 4,105 

Dividend on Prefer- 
ence Stock 6,828 4,775 1,771 2,129 
4,625 — 89 1,992 1,976 





It will be seen that even in a good year the dividends on 
the London & North Eastern Railway preference stocks are 
still not covered. The Great Western preference dividends 
are covered over twice, Southern nearly twice, and London, 
Midland & Scottish one and two-thirds times, But is 1924 
a normal year to take? Whether the increase in goods 
rates is going to better even the 1924 results depends en- 
tirely upon the revival of trade. Railway stockholders 
should disabuse themselves of the idea that higher rates or 
the Railways Act of 1921 are in any way a guarantee of 
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dividends. The Railways Act is a machinery for fixing 
rates to produce a certain theoretical revenue, but it does 
not guarantee that that revenue will be realized. You 
cannot legislate prosperity. If there is a question of the 
absolute security of trust funds it is obvious that trustees 
should take account of bad years, not good, and on the 
analysis we gave last week it is obvious that the preference 
stocks of the home railways are inferior trustee securities. 


* * * 


The maintenance of the final dividend of 10 per cent., 
making 20 per cent. for the year on its increased capital by 
the London Brick Company & Forders, Ltd., favourably 
surprised the market. The report and accounts will not 
be issued until next week, but the directors’ statement that 
goodwill standing at £60,000 has been written off, and 
that the whole of the outstanding balance, amounting to 
about £40,000, of 44 per cent, and 6 per cent. Mortgage 
Debenture Stock has been redeemed, suggests that the net 
profits for the year can have been little less than those of 
the previous year (£257,277) in spite of increased cost of 
coal. The shares have risen from 50s, 6d. to 58s., at which 
price they return a yield of about 7} per cent. We recom- 
mended these shares in THE Nation of September 18th, 
1926, when they were standing at 48s. 6d., and they seem 
a sound industrial investment even at the present price. 


* * * 


We have maintained a somewhat solitary position in 
insisting upon the weakness of the present position in the 
oil industry. Further cuts in the price of crude oil in 
America have, however, convinced the Stock Exchange at 
last that there is as much to be said for a slump in oil 
shares as for a boom. The American output of crude oil 
at the end of last month reached the record total of 
2,480,000 barrels a day. It is practically impossible to 
restrict the American output of oil until wells go dry or 
storage tanks overflow. This condition has not yet been 
reached, but the further reduction in the price of Mid- 
continent crude oil on Monday of this week will certainly 
restrict the development of new oil areas and do something 
to right the balance between supply and demand. It is no 
longer possible to produce crude oil in the United States 
at a profit. This does not help producing oil companies’ 
earnings this year. 
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March 19, 1927 


COMPANY MEETING. 
UNDERGROUND RAILWAYS. 


The meeting of the Proprietors of the Underground Rail- 
ways was held at 55, Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1, on Tues- 
day, March 15th, 1927, The Right Hon. Lord Ashfield, P.c., in 
the Chair. —— 

The Chairman said: It is my duty at this time each year to 
make three separate speeches, all of which are concerned with 
different aspects of London Traffic. In the first place, on 
February 24th, I addressed the Shareholders of the four Under- 
ground Railway Companies and of the London General Omnibus 
Company in which you are so largely interested. Then, on 
March 2nd, I addressed the Shareholders of the London and 
Suburban Traction Company in which you are also interested 
and Which controls the three tramway systems in London not 
under municipal ownership. it is now my duty to afford you, 
as Shareholders of the parent Company, a summarized State- 
ment of the work carried out during the year by all these Com- 
panies and by the other Companies in which you have consider- 
able investments. It would simplify matters and, incidentally, 
add t0 my personal comfort, if | could embrace all that I have 
to say in One speech, but as things are I fear that is impossible. 

Will you now turn to the Report and Accounts? You will 
notice that the form of accounts has been altered, and there is 
now included a separate Capital Account which shows at a 
glance the capital position of your Company. You will observe 
that your investments now total £15,023,649, an increase of 
£89,706 during the year, attributable to additional investments in 
the London General Omnibus Company and in the North Metro- 
politan Electric Power Supply Company. On the opposite side 
of the Account you will find a change in the description of the 
Ordinary Share Capital. You will remember that last July a 
scheme of reconstruction was placed before the Shareholders, 
whereby the 500,000 £10 Shares and the 1,198,977 ““ A” Shares 
of ls. each were converted to one class of £1 Ordinary Shares, 
and the holders of the 5,000,000 Contingent Certificates allotted 
one new £1 Ordinary Share against the cancellation of every 
% Contingent Certificates. This scheme received the approval 
of a very large majority of the Shareholders and of the Con- 
tingent Certificate Holders, and was duly sanctioned by the 
Court on October 13th, 1926. There are now 5,068,878 new £1 
Ordinary Shares fully paid. I am glad that problem now lies 
behind us, and I am confident that the Shareholders will not 
have occasion to regret having given their sanction to the 
scheme. 

Turning to the Revenue Account on page 5, you will find 
that the income from investments was £804,113, an increase of 
£69,348, Adding to this amount the miscellaneous receipts, 
£5,975, there is a total of £810,088. The expenditure for the 
year amounted to £60,787, leaving net receipts totalling £749,301 ; 
after deducting the interest upon prior securities there remains 
a balance of £95,095, to which must be added the amount 
brought forward from last year, namely, £145,959. The 
expenses incidental to the scheme of reorganization, all of which 
itis proposed to write off against Revenue this year, amounted 
to £19,929, and after deducting this sum there remains a balance 
of £221,125. Out of this balance your Directors recommend the 
payment of a dividend of 14 per cent. on the Ordinary Shares 
for the year 1926, which will absorb £76,033 and leave a balance 
of £145,092 to be carried forward, or £867 less than the amount 
brought forward from last year. The dividend which you will 
receive was fully earned during the year. an 

I hardly need to remind you that this is the first dividend 
which has ever been paid upon the ordinary share capital of 
your Company. This capital was issued as far back as the year 
1902, so that for about a quarter of a century an investment of 
five million pounds has been used in the service of the travelling 
public of Greater London, while the owners of these shares 
(averaging some 3,850 investors) have not received a single penny 
in return. When you reflect upon the growth of your business 
during those 25 years and the volume of work which has been 
done in the provision of travelling facilities for London, you 
will rightly say that a meagre dividend of 1} per cent. and this 
prodigious public service fit ill together, and I can agree with 
you. You deserve much more. 

In one sense, all this expansion cost you dearly, but I would 
assure you it was inevitable ; without it we could not have won 
through to the position which we are in to-day. Your courage 
and self-denial for all these years is your claim for consideration 
and reward to-day. 

The other remedy was a Steadfast and liberal policy of 
betterments. Year after year the Operating Companies have, 
with our consent and, indeed, encouragement, spent their utmost 
resources in improving and enlarging the traffic facilities which 
they afford. No oue looking back over the last twenty years can 
fail to realize how vast a change has taken place in Underground 
and street travel. The stations are more commodious and better 
equipped. The speed of movement is greater. The trains are 
More comfortable, and their frequency and regularity has been 
enhanced. The omnibuses are larger, of better design, and 
Much more efficient. Whatever pains and care can do to make 
London’s transport as good as any other city’s, if not better, 
has been done. But our efforts have not, however, been more 
than sufficient to meet the increased demands of London in 
these years. Ig 1902, when your Company was formed, the 
pulation of London was 6,661,000, to-day it is 7,800,000, an 
Crease of 17 per cent. On the other hand, the travel habit 
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has grown from 169 rides per capita in 1902, to 494 rides 
per capita in 1926, or an increase of nearly 200 per cent. I think 
you will agree that I have given you ample evidence of what 
you have done in these past years for London. Yet all that you 
have done has cost money and much of that money has had 
to be found out of current revenues. The Underground Share- 
holders have had a measure of compulsory abstinence enforced 
upon them, which may have irked, but which, I affirm, has been 
for the ultimate good of the Company. Without such abstinence 
er could not have arrived at the position in which you are 
to-day. 

The Committee of the Ministry of Transport have in each 
of their reports supported our suggestion for a scheme of co- 
ordination ; they have said that the proposals appear to them 
to contain the only possible solution to this difficult problem ; 
that the services of train, tram and omnibus must be comple- 
mental and not competitive. There would seem to be no reason 
for further delay. The problem of London Traffic has been 
reviewed and reported upon by Commissions and Committees 
for many years, and every phase of it has been discussed. I 
would remind you that such a scheme would require the sup- 
port and approval of Parliament and I hope, therefore, that 
the Government will now actively interest themselves in the 
matter and take the necessary steps to secure that approval 
without further delay. 

There are three principles which must underlie any scheme 
which I think will meet with your approval, and it may be 
convenient that I should explain them to you briefly. First of 
all the common management must, in our view, be a common 
management such as is provided by private enterprise. It 
would be impossible to build up a management in the nature of 
a civil or municipal service which would retain the liveliness 
and flexibility of the management which is at your disposal. 
Every incentive which the recognition of merit and the reward 
of ability and enterprise offers must be retained if the success 
now reached is to be continued and enlarged. I rather think 
many who were once wedded to the notion of nationalization 
or municipalization realize that this is no cure, but rather the 
introduction of the dead hand into public utility undertakings. 

Sécond, and it is an essential corollary of the first principle, 
the public must be protected against any risk of exploitation 
for private gain. There can be no objection to an effective public 
control being set up to ensure three things : a wise and ordered 
programme of expansion and development, a scale of fares not 
higher than is needed to ensure a reasonable return upon the 
capital invested, and an adequate service capable of meeting 
the real needs of the public. 

Third, there must be a common finance. The key to this is 
the common fund to which all must contribute according to their 
ability, and from which all must receive according to their 
needs. The common fund must be sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the capital dependent upon it with some margin over. 
It must, be prosperous, for without prosperity no transport 
system can grow. The margin is wanted for the support of 
fresh capital ; the fresh capital is wanted for the provision of 
new facilities, There must be a constant growth. The common 
fund must also be permanent. Fresh capital will have to be 
raised on the security of the common fund, and that security 
cannot be limited to a term of years. Unless the scheme for a 
common management and a common fund offers chances of 
permanence and opens up possibilities of developments to meet 
the urgent needs of London and enables in a few years works 
which the London Traffic Advisory Committee recommends to be 
executed, I do not think we should wish to be associated with 
it. I must be quite candid. What we seek under any scheme is 
security. For this we are willing to come under such control 
as will ensure that our earnings are only sufficient to provide 
for a reasonable return upon our capital. A moderate and 
certain dividend upon the capital of the operating Companies 
must, I suggest, be our aim. But the certainty must be as well 
secured as the moderation. This is not a selfish interest of 
our own, but the true interest of London if London is to obtain 
the transport system it seeks. 

I should like again to make it clear that on the present basis 
of costs, there need be no increase in fares; with proper co- 
ordination there is sufficient revenue to be obtained from the 
travelling public of London at the present level of fares not 
only to maintain the existing services upon an efficient and 
economical basis, but also to provide the necessary margin to 
attract fresh capital for improvements and extensions. It is 
because we are convinced that this is the proper solution that 
we are prepared to accept a public body who would be in close 
touch with our affairs, who would have a knowledge of our 
services and the fares we charge for them, and who would 
ensure that fares are only maintained at a level which is neces- 
sary for the efficient operation of the systems and no more. 

London must have the extensions which she needs. They 
may be obtained in one of two ways. The working of her trans- 
port systems may be co-ordinated on an efficient and economical 
basis, or these extensions must be subsidized by the public. I 
need hardly say that we should deplore the adoption of the 
second alternative. 

From what [ have said, you will, I have no doubt, have come 
to the conclusion that I am anticipating that the Report of the 
Directors and Statement of Accounts for the year ended 
December 31st, 1927, will not be unworthy of those who are 
charged with the responsibility for their preparation and sub- 
mission to you. I am not disposed to disagree with that 
conclusion. 

The resolutions were carried unanimously. 
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The Independent Weekly Review 


“To know 
That which before us lies in daily life 
Is the prime wisdom.”’ MILTON. 
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J. ST. LOE STRACHEY : “‘ The real excellence of ‘ Time 
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ST. JOHN ERVINE, writing in ‘‘ The World To-day,” 





and Tide ’ is to be found not in its very clever writings, but says: ‘* * Time and Tide ’ 


in the fact that it has been made a real corporate entity. .. . 
It is a real living organism with a soul, and not a bundle 
of articles tied together in so many pages with a piece of 
string.” 


offers a sane judgment of current 
events, and is sufficient in itself to justify the appearance 
of women in public affairs. I do not know any other 
paper which succeeds in making me read so much of it as 
“ Time and Tide ’ does.” 
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